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WORK FOR THE MONTH, 


Sees 
“*T have found violets. Aprilhathcome on, 
And the cool winds feel softer, and the rain 
Falls in the beaded drops of summer-time. 
You may hear the birds at morning, and at eve, 
Earth sends up a pleasant smell, the dry leaves 
Are lifted by the grass; and su I know 
That Nature, with her delicate ear hath heard 
The dropping of the velvet foot of Spring.” 


Willis could not have sung more truthfully 
of this weeping month, had these lines been 
dictated from his own Idlewild. The moods 
of April are even more fickle than those of 
March. But the pleasant ones predominate 
and last the longer in April, as the sour ones 
prevail in March. Nature now seems to be 
in a flutter of excitement, as if on the eve of 
the accomplishment of some great purpose. 
She has been mustering her forces and pre- 
paring for the effort all through the winter, 
and the signs of bursting buds have been 
growing more numerous, as the day ap- 
proached. The snow banks have disap- 
peared or are fast dissolving on the sunny 
side of the walls and fences—leaving behind 
a deposite of fine dust, blown from the high- 
ways and fields, like the scum upon the bot- 
tom lands of a river, after its over flow. 
This deposite is a good dressing for the 
grass, and already the young blades are 
showing theiremerald hues. The blue birds 
have come welcoming the spring, and yon- 
der a young couple are already inspecting 
a hole in the limb of an old apple tree, pre- 
paratory for family arrangements. It is 
manifest that they have leased the tenement 
for the season, and the morning note of the 
bird is no longer solitary; but comes back 
echoed from its chosen mate. They have 
begun their work in season, and every note 
of this worthy couple should be a joyous 
invitation to the farmer to enter upon his 


seed sowing. 
PLOWING 


is the great business of this month. Now, 
if the oxen have been well fed during the 
winter, you will have the advantage of your 
neighbor who has thought to save in his 
meal bin by “ muzzling the ox that tread- 
eth out the corn.” It was a most wretched 
economy as he now sees, every time he 
looks at the gaunt ribs of his team, and finds 
them unable to draw a fult load, or to plow 
a whole day. 

Be not in too great haste to plow. Many 





err in turning up the soil as soon asthe frost 
is out, or while it is gaturated with water. 
The plow acts upon soil in this condition as 
a packing machine. If clayey, the furrow 
slice is turned over in aclosely pressed mass, 
and great clods arg formed as impenetrable 
to the roots of plants as unburnt brick. A 
hard pan too is formed under the plow by the 
extra pressure the soil receives while in this 
wet state. The harrow does not break the 
lumps so effectually ‘as when plowed at the 
proper season. Wait a little until the water 
has run off, and the clods break easily at the 
touch of the cultivator or harrow. Then a 
seed bed is mueh better prepared, and there 
will be a more uniform growth through the 
season. 

And when the plowing is begun, plow 
deep. This hurrying over the ground mak- 
ing a furrow of four or five inches in depth 
is poor business. And yet discretion must 
be used about the depth to which you will 
stir the soil. It will not do to treat all soils 
alike. Ten inches may be safe in one field, 
while it would spoil the crop in another. It 
is a safe rule to turn up one inch of subsoil 
that has never seen the light before. If a 
heavy dressing of manure is to be applied, 
two or three inches of the yellow dirt may 
be brought up. This.will furnish some new 
food for plants, and will deepen the soil.- A 
deep and thoroughly tilled soil is the only 
safe guard against the drouths of our Ameri- 
can Summers. 

SUB-SOILING. 

If this has been attended to in past 
seasons, it will be noticed that the fields so 
treated are in condition to plow some days 
before others. If it has not been, a sub-soil 
plow will be agood investment this spring. 
The water is carried off more rapidly in the 
spring, and there is a more perfect circula- 
tion of air and moisture in the soil through 
the whele season. The economy of sub-soil 
plowing is pretty generally admitted, by all 
who have thoroughly tried it. 


EARLY SOWING. 

The sowing of spring wheat, barley, and 
oats, is in order after the plowing. Put in 
the seed immediately after the plowing. 
Wheat is more apt to blast when it, ripens 
late in thesummer. The first part of the 
summer is the best for all these grains. 
They get well rooted before the dry weath- 
ercomeson. Two weeks difference in the 
sowing may make many bushels difference 
in the crop. 

PLANT POTATOES EARLY. 
This tuber is from a mountainous region 





and loves a cool climate and moist soil.- It 
germinates and grows ata much lower tem- 
perature than corn. There is little danger 
of rotting or freezing after the first of this 
month, and the sooner they are planted the 
better. The best soilis one abounding in 
vegetable matter. We have succeeded ad- 
mirably with potatoes by simply putting a 
shovelful of peat in each hill at planting. 
Heavy dressing with stimulating manures 
has been found to increase the tendency to 
rot, especially if the planting is late. Plant 
early varieties in good season, and the pro- 
babilities of success are greatly increased. 
Lay out a good breadth for potatoes. If the 
crop is successfuk ft pays much better than 
corm. 
REPAIRING FENCES. 

If this was not attended to last month, let 
it be done immediately. This used to be the 
first work of the hired man beginning his 
season’s work with April. It is perplexing 
to turn aside from planting or hoeing to re- 
pair an old fence. The boundary fences be- 
tween neighbors should be thoroughly over- 
hauled. Poor fences here make breachy 
cattle, breed mischief, and bad blood be- 
tween neighbors, and sometimes lead to 
law-suits. Remember the old adage, “ An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” 

CLEANING UP MOWING FIELDS, _ 

If that wretched husbandry prevails, of 
feeding cattle at the stack-yard during the 
winter, there is a good deal of work to be 


done in removing the accumulated litter and © 


manure. Rake up the old corn stalks, and 
coarse hay, and remove them tothe yard or 
manure cellar. It is wasteful to burn them. 
The beetling of the manure should be fol- 
lowed by a good bushing, which will break 
up the coarse lumps. This practice of feed- 
ing out of the barn is still very prevelant, but 
we hope it is on the wane. The objections 
to it are manifold, while it has not a single 
good reason to recommend it. It makes 
more labor. A load of hay once upon the 
cart may about as well be unloaded in the 
barn as at a hay stack. The extra labor is 
certainly no offset tothe two or three hun- 
dred journeys, often a mile long, it will take 
in the course of the winter to feed out the 
hay from the stack. It is a cruel and bar- 
barous treatment of dumb animals. There 
must he intense physical suffering from this 
exposure to all the cold, the snow, and the 
rain of winter. It takes one third more hay 
to winter an animal in this way thanin a 
good barn, and even with extra feed an ani- 
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mal will not come out in the spring, in so 
good condition. It is enormously wasteful 
of manure. One half atleast of the value of 
the droppings of the cattle, are dissipated by 
the sun, the winds, and the rains. *°There is 
an illusion in the popular sentiment, that the 
soil must have all that it catches.» The air 
catches more than its share of all the excre- 
tia of animals. The cleaning up in the spring 
makes a good deal of labor, which you can 
expend to better advantage elsewhere. Let 
this wasteful and slovenly husbandry disap- 
pear fromthefarm. Build barns large enough 
for all your cattle, and all your crops. 
CARROTS. 

After cultivating this root for years for 
feeding purposes, we are persuaded that 
nothing upon the farm pays better. Itis a 
much cheaper feed for horses and for milch 
cows than oats or corn meal. It is a crop 
easily raised and by its long tap root, stir- 
ring the soil deeply when dug in the fall, it 
leaves it in good condition to be improved 
by the winter frosts. Each horse, cow, or 
ox, will readily dispose of a hundred bush- 
els during the winter, and you can not make 
a better use of your land, than to raise as 
many hundred bushels of carrots, as you 
have of these animals. Sow the last of 
this month. 

SET OUT AN ORCHARD, 

if it has not been done in years past. Sup- 
posing, that the holes have been dug, the 
compost and bones ready, and the trees on 
hand let us proceed to plant a tree. The 
hole is at least six feet across, and two deep. 
Fill up, now a foot deep with compost made 
of three parts muck or peat, and one of sta- 
ble manure well rotted. Upon this scatter 
a bushel of bones, coarse or broken as you 
happen to have. Coverthese with a layer 
of surface soil, and then put down the roots 
of your tree. Prune broken roots, and spread 
out all the fine fibers, and small rootsin their 
natural position. Then sprinkle upon the 
roots the finest parts of the surface when 
it is settled in its new bed. A good tree set 
in this way will pay its planter richly. Do 
not set a poor stunted tree, even if it is giv- 
en to you, or one covered withscale-bugs. It 
«is a fraud upon the public for nurserymen 
to send out diseased stunted trees at any 
price. We have some trees upon our prem- 
ises, that it would have been money in our 
pocket, if we had paid the seller five dollars 
each to have kept them. Plant only thrifty 
trees. 
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THE GARDEN 
should now be put in order, and a space al- 
lotted to every vegetable’you purpose to cul- 
tivate. Manure the whole of it abundantly. 
Some seem to think the garden will take care 
of itself, because it has a deeper and richer 
soil than the fields. But fertilizers pay no- 
where better than in the vegetable garden. 
The same labor will bring double crops with 
large quantities of manure. Turn up the 
soil very deeply, and make your calculations 
to take premiumson vegetables at the fall 


fairs. 
THE STRAWBERRY BED. 


This delicious fruit is as easily raised as 
the potato, and no man has an apology for 
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not planting a bed. A few square rods will 
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furnish the family with a daily supply dur- 
ing the whole strawberry season. Plants of 
the best varieties can be had from the nur- 
series for one to two dollars a hundred, and 
if you have neighbors who have old beds to 
clean and thin this spring, they will very like- 
ly be glad to give them away. They are a 
great luxury, and very wholesome in the 
summer heats. Hovey’s Seedling, Walk- 
er’s Seedling, Longworth’s Prolific, and 
Mc’Avoy’s Superior, are good varieties, and 
will not be likely to disappoint the purchaser. 
Plant a strawberry bed this month. 

3@° For full directions on strawberry 
planting see our last number. 5g 

THE RASPBERRY 
should also have a plate in the garden. It 
ripens just after the strawberry, and makes a 
better dessert in its season than any sweet- 
meats that can be produced. It wants a 
deep, rich, loamy soil, arfd if this does not 
already exist in the garden, it can easily be 
made by trenching in’ muck and manure. 
The young plants should be set in stools 
about five feet apart. The canes if bent over 
atthe top and tied together will support 
each other, and make the gathering of the 
berries more convenient. The yellow and 
red Antwerp, the Falstoff, and the Fran- 
conia, are approved varieties, and about good 
enough to satisfy reasonable people. The 
New Rochelle or Lawton Blackberry is a 
fitting successor to the other small fruits, and 
will prolong their season a month or more. 
We have frequently noticed this fruit, and 
believe it to be one of the few novelties, that 
will not disappoint the purchaser. It has 
fruited two years with us, and answered 
fully our expectations. If near a good mark- 
et, you may make a large plantation of them, 
and in three years it will pay better than any 
farm crop. Tim Bunker, the conservative, 
has ordered a dozen, plants, and* you may 
safely do the same. 
THE FLOWER BORDER 

should not be a stranger tothe farmer’s home. 
Who have a better right to flowers than his 
wife and daughters. They may not pay in 
dollars and cents so directly as the wheat 
or potato crop, but flowers pay neverthe- 
less. They are an index of comfortable 
circumstances, and give the household ahigh- 
er social consideration. A flower border 
by the entrance to a farm house, always 
gives a pleasant impression to the traveller, 
and makes it more attractive to the friends 
of the household. Itisa relief from dull 
care to tend it. It will bind sons and daugh- 
ter’s to the old homestead, and make ita 
more inviting spot than all the world offers 
beside. Flowers are the cheapest luxury 
and ornament we can have about our homes. 
They are so cheap that none have an apolo- 
gy for not planting them. Buy afew papers 
of flower seeds this spring and repent of 
that old adage, if you have ever cherished it, 
that * potato blossoms are the only flowers 
that should adorn a farmers home.”—Ep. 





‘* Madam,” said a conductor, a day or two 
since, “your boy can’t pass at half fare— 
he’s too large.” ‘“‘He may be too large 
now,” replied the woman who had paid for a 
half ticket, “ but he was small enough when 
we started !” 





‘APRIL WORK FOR FEMALES. 
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BY ANNA HOPE. 

On Friday, the fifteenth of March, the blue- 
birds first made their appearance among us, 
since they said good-bye inautumn. Never 
did they receive a more cordial welcome. 
Although the weather is still cold, and the 
snow lies on the ground, they bid us hope 
that winter has departed, and spring will soon, 
in reality, as in name, be with us. With 
what delight we listen to their sweet songs, 
so richin music and in promise. They re- 
mind us that we must speedly attend to our 
shrubs and vines, and transplant any trees 
that we may desire to remove this spring. 
Work willbe more imperative than usual, 
and the ladies, I imagine, will be obliged to do 
much themselves, or be disappointed in their 
cherished plans. 

It seems peculiarly a lady’s province to 
preside over the flower garden, and the or- 
namental grounds. It affords her a grate- 
ful change from her indoor labors, and cares, 
and enables her, if her husband pursues the 
employment of Adam in Paradise, to sym- 
pathize with him in his engagements, and to 
assist him in improving their mutual home. 

Itis now a good time to train climbing 
plants, before the tender leaves, and the new 
branches put forth. In summer, when grow- 
ing luxuriantly, it is often difficult to do it 
without injury. A very simple trellis is pre- 
ferable to one more elaborate, unless the 
grounds are very highly kept, and even then 
nothing can be better than a Cedar standard. 
This is an exceedingly durable wood, and 
will last for many years. 

For Honeysuckles, Climbing-roses, Wis- 
tarias, and vines of this kind, the branches 
may be trimmed to within a few inches of 
the trunk. The standard will then soon be 
concealed by the foliage of the vines, which 
is quite desirable. In winter these Cedar 
standards, wound about with slender branch- 
es, have a natural appearance. The Cedars, 
so trimmed as to preserve their conical form, 
the lower branches being left much longer 
than the upper, are very pretty upon the 
lawn, covered with running vines. Honey- 
suckles, and roses intermingled are beauti- 
ful, the Honeysuckles, by their abundant fo- 
liage clothing the cedar with green as well 
as Ornamenting it with its graceful trumpets ; 
while the rose in June will make it one pyra- 
mid of blossoms. The Maderia-pine, Morning - 
glory, the Cypress, and even the Scarlet-run- 
ner, may be used to good purpose. We 
should not despise anything because it is 
common, but should use it till we can find 
something better to supply its place. 

Of all vines I have ever attempted to cul- 
tivate, none have so soon, orso well repaid 
me as Honeysuckles and Roses. They grow 
rapidly and luxuriantly and produce an ef- 
fect upon a new or neglected place, sooner 
than anything else. They require almost 
no attention beyond what a lady herself 
may be able to bestow; training them is a 
positive pleasure. They add more than their 
cost, many times multiplied, to the beauty of 
a house, giving it an air of taste and refine- 
ment, and making it the sweetest spot on 
earth to itsoccupants. Iremember no resi- 
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dences with more interest than some of the 
log-houses I have seen at the west, with 
broad projecting roof, and the friendly grape- 
vine draping the door with beauty, and hang- 
ing in graceful festoons from the logs. They 
are pictures never to be forgotten, and are 
worthy of an artist’s pencil. We can all do 
something to clothe our dwellings with these 
simplecharms. Such ornaments are not the 
gift of wealth, but of a love of nature. We 
are often told to plant trees, that our children, 
and our children’s children may sit under 
their shadow, accompanied with the sage re- 
mark that they will grow while we are sleep- 
ing. This is good advice, and suchas I am 
very happy to follow, but I will venture to 
add, plant vines also, for not only may our 
children enjoy them, but we ourselves may 
reasonably expect to participate with them 
in their pleasure. 

The grape vine is itself a fine ornament, 
and may often be planted near the house with 
much advantage, thus combining utility and 
ornament. In such cases, in trimming it re- 
gard always should be had to its two-fold 
character. I have used cedar standards for 
grape-vines thus planted, and have extended 
vines from these in any direction I wish the 
vine totake. Very pretty arches may be 
made over doors or windows in this way. 

In adorning our grounds, if we can not 
keep a gardener, whose business it is to at- 
tend particularly to such things, it is better 
not to attempt anything more than we our- 
selves can be sure of having leisure to do well. 
Flower beds in a barn, or front yard, if neg- 
lected, become really ugly, and disfigure what 
they were intended to improve while grass 
is always agreeable to the eye, and requires 
comparatively little attention. Shrubs re- 
quire much less care than flowers, and will 
thrive under treatment that would destroy all 
beauty in a flower bed. Borders for flowers 
are very pretty along the principal walks of 
the vegetable garden. Then they do not re- 
quire so nice attention as in front of the 
house, and beside, they are more easily kept 
clean, as no grass is permitted to grow near 
them. A bed of flowers somewhere about 
the house seems very desirable for the sup- 
ply of vases. No prettier ornament for a 
parlor can be found than fresh, and fragrant 
flowers, and it isan ornament, which in its 
season, should never be wanting in a country 
home. 

Children can make themselves quite useful 
in cleaning the yard, picking up the bones the 
dogs have carried there, and the dead branch- 
es the winter winds have scattered. They 
can rake up the dead leaves from around the 
house and put them in the barn-yard, and as- 
sist in planting shrubs and small trees. Itis 
quite as creditable to have a nice yardas a 
nice parlor. 

Every year should witness some improve- 
ment about our homes, which will continu- 
ally render them more and more dearto us. 
A tree that we have planted and watered be- 
comes to us anobject of special interest, and 
we watch its growth as we watch the growth 
of our children. Let us study Nature and 
learn her method of planting and grouping if 
we would do our work well. She abhors 
straight lines, and formal rows, but plants a 


* 





tree here and a shrub there, with now and 
then a vine to clamberup the trees, or to 
creep along the ground. Weare always safe 
when we conform to her rules, and never need 
fear falling into an absurdity. 





PLANT AN EVERGREEN, 


aniulieat 

As we look out upon the dreary wastes of 
mid-winter, what more pleasing or inspiring 
object can greet the eye than a graceful 
evergreen tree, towering above the snowy 
mantle that decks the field, lawn, or other 
grounds around the rural dwelling, and con- 
trasts its living green with the spotless 
white? The very name of evergreen sug- 
gests pleasing reflections, and lifts the mind 
to the contemplation of those scenes where 


“ Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand dressed in living green.” 


Where 


——“ everlasting spring abides, 
And never withering flowers.” 


And 


——* generous fruits that never fail, 
On trees immortal grow,” 


and where flows “a pure river of water of 
life ” on either side of which stands the tree 
of life, whose perennial leaves are for the 
“healing of the nations.” 


When all else seems dead, apparently be- 
yond resurrection, an evergreen tree or 
shrub, like the bow of promise, inspires 
hope that the stormy blasts will anon be 
past, and bright skies and genial sunshine 
will again reign. But leaving these con- 
templations, let us attend to the practical 
question which suggested this article. 

A friend asks “ what trees shall I get, and 
when and how shall Iplantthem? We give 
a brief answer, which applies to small plots, 
where a few trees only are required. Those 
having larger grounds to ornament, will seek 
more extended information than we now 
have time or room to supply. 

If one or two trees are desired, we rec- 
ommend first, the Norway Spruce, (Abies 
excelsa.) This is one of the most beautiful 
of evergreens, while it is also one of the 
hardiest, and retains its bright green color 
with great tenacity. It grows rapidly in 
almost any kind of soil, and is easily and 
safely transplanted. ~ ; 

Next to the Norway stands the White 
Spruce, (Abies alba,) which though as easily 
cultivated, and as hardy as the above, is of 
slower growth. It is, however, a beautiful 
tree. 

Our third choice would be the Austrian 
Pine, (Pinus Austriaca,) which will contrast 
well with the preceding two. It has a dark 
green, heavy foliage, of robust habit, a free 
grower, hardy, and can be transplanted with 
safety. 

For a fourth, a good selection would bethe 
Stone Pine, (Pinus cembra.) This may be 
classed as of secondary size compared with 
the preceeding three, but with its dense mass 
of dark green foliage, and fine globular 
head, contrasts well with them, and is alto- 
gether a splendid tree. 

A fifth selection may be the Silver Fir, 
(Picea Nobilis,) of the Balsam tribe. Itisa 
fine evergreen; and should be planted with 
the others, both for its intrinsic beauty and 





to give variety. 
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The sixth may be the Bhotan Pine, (Pinus 
excelsa,) anew pine somewhat resembling 
the White Pine, but superior to it, having a 
more slender foliage, of a livelier and bright- 
er green. 

The above may be obtained of any good 
nurseryman. The usual price for those of 
the ordinary size for transplanting is about 
as follows: Norway Spruce, 50c ; White 
Spruce, 75c.; Austrian Pine, 75c. ; Stone 
Pine, $1 ; Silver Fir, $2 ; Bhotan Pine, $2. 

They can be transplanted at any time after 
the ground is in working order, and until the 
middle of May. The earlier the better. 

No manure is required for this class of 
trees. If the soil be a good loam this is all 
sufficient. If a heavy clay, or light sand, it 
should be removed for a space of four feet 
in diameter, and a foot, or better two feet 
deep, and a good soil filled in. 

In planting any kind of trees care should 
be taken to loosen the soil well, and have the 
holes abundantly large so as not to cramp 
the roots in the least. 

In the above list we have omitted the Deo- 
dar Cedar, which has beenvery popular, but 
the past severe winter has somewhat affect- 
ed the appearance of their foliage. It re- 
mains to be seen-whether the tree has been 
seriously affected.—Eb. 


EVERGREEN SHRUBBERY. 


——oe— 

Above we have described a few of the 
evergreen trees. To give additional variety 
there should be mingled with them some of 
the following evergreen shrubs. So also 
those who have not room for the larger trees, 
will find these smaller ones adapted to their 
wants. 

Hemlock Spruce, (Abies Canadensis.)— 
This is one of the most beautiful evergreens, 
having graceful pendant branches, and rich 
dark green foliage. It requires a good soil, 
and will do best in a rather moist situation. 
Under very favorable circumstances it will, 
in time, grow to’a tree of considerable size, 
but under ordinary treatment it grows only 
to the size of a large shrub. 

Cryptomeria Japonica, a peculiarly grace- 





ful plant, and should have a place on the 


lawn or grass plot—in a good soil with a dry 
bottom, if possible. 

English Yew, (Taxus baccata,) one of the 
best and hardiest evergreen shrubs ; foliage 
dark and unchangeable. : 

Siberian Arbor Vite, (Thuja Siberica,) 
also one of the best lawn plants ; very sym- 
metrical. 

Golden Arbor Vite, (Thuja Aurea.) This 
isa superb plant—a gem in its way—and 
should have the most conspicuous and best 
place upon the Jawn. It is a dwarf in habit, 
forming almost a perfect cone with symmet- 
rical, smooth outline. : 

Small-leaved Cotoneaster, (Cotoneaster 
Mycrophylla,) a low growing, spreading 
shrub, very pretty on the lawn ; bears bright 
coral berries. 

Tree Box, (Buxus Arborescens.) A neat 
shrub, valuable for its lively green, dense 
foliage, and compact habit ; a pretty object 
as a solitary specimen. 

Japan Euonymus, (Euonymus Japonica.) 
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A desirable shrub ; will grow well in any 
ordinary soil. 

Broad-leaved Laurel, (Kalmia latifolia.) A 
low growing shrub, flowers very plentifully, 
foliage lively green. One of the finest na- 
tive American plants. 

Fiery Thorn, (Crategus pyracantha,) a 
showy and very ornamental shrub, worthy a 
place in every garden. 

Red Wood, (Taxodium sempervirens,) a 
very beautiful_tree, the fine foliage of which 
is of a peculiarly delicate green color. This 
is a deciduous—leaf-shedding—plant. 

Rosebay, (Rhododendron Ponticum.)— 
There are many varieties ; all are splendid, 
and cannot be too highly recommended.— 
The soil should be rich, and they thrive best 
planted in masses, and when thus planted, 
in variety, nothing can exceed the splendor 
of their rich foliage. One or more should 
be cultivated by every lover of plants. 

We intend to give in our next, a special ar- 
ticle upon the varieties of Rhododendrons, 
manner of cultivating, &c.—Eb. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


Tim Bunker says he would give one hund- 
red dollars in clean cash if he had the dea- 
con’s big elm tree in front of his house. It 
is a noble elm, planted a hundred years ago 
by the deacon’s grand-father, also a deacon 
in the same church, when the sanctuary, 
with its square pews, high galleries and 
sounding-board, was the type of all ornament 
tolerated in things sacred or:secular. But 
the first deacon loved shade and meditation 
if he failed to appreciate the beautiful in 
trees, and so planted this elm and the row of 
maples that adorn the street leading from his 
house to the meeting-house. The elm is 
now a very majestic object, and probably no 
one passes under the shadow of its wide- 
spread branches, and looks up into its leafy 
arches in summer, without admiring it, and 
blessing the memory of its planter. The 
offer of so conservative a man as Mr. Bunk- 
er, is a good indication of its value. Even 
he would shell out the cash if he could rear 
such a noble creation in a day, in front of his 
dwelling. 

A good many of his neighbors would give 
half as much for such an elm, but for some 
strange reason, neither Mr. Bunker nor his 
neighbors plant ornamental trees, though 
they are still plenty enough in the forests, 
and the nurseries have them in great variety, 
for a mere trifle. It does not occur to them 
that time will make of the humblest sapling 
aslordly atree, and as graceful in its pro- 
portions as the bigelm. They have only to 
plant it in good soil, and guard it against in- 
jury, and nature will do the rest without 
compensation. Every year will add to its 
gracefulness, and to the value of the home- 
stead that it adorns. The time has come 
when farmers should think more of planting 
ornamental trees as a matter of economy. 
They can be planted at the road side with 
little disadvantage to the adjacent land. If 
maples are planted they will in a few years 
be yielding sugar. If elms, they will soon 
turn a barren and uninteresting read into a 
graceful, shaded avenue, in thesummer. It 





should be a part of the settled policy of eve- 
ry farmer to adorn all the roads leading 
through his farm in this manner. Ifhe con- 
tinues in possession, these trees will be ob- 
jects of interest to make his home attractive 
as long as he lives. If he removes, his 
place will be more saleable to any reasona- 
ble purchaser. We are sorry to make this 
latter supposition, but the truth probably is 
tliat a large majority of all the farmers in 
the east do not feel settled for life. They 
purpose, if they can ever sell their farms to 
good advantage, to look up a new home, and 
this feeling of unrest is the bane of all per- 
manent improvement and ornament upon 
the farm. We heartily wish our farming 
population, at least the middle-aged portion 
of them, could feel settled. They would 
then plant orchards and ornamental trees, 
and make their homes attractive. Let the 
good work be commenced this month. 

Fora description of some of the best kinds 
of shade trees, see other articles on the 
same subject in this number.—Eb. 


WHAT SHADE TREES TO SELECT, 


ee 

This month is especially adapted to setting 
out shade trees, and notwithstanding 
other articles in this number, we will add 
something more on the same subject. In 
December we published a very carefully pre- 
pared article describing those trees best 
suited for public and private grounds, which 
gives a direct answer toa dozen letters. of 
inquiry received during a few days past, and 
we cannot do better than to reprint a part of 
that article, especially as it will in this num- 
ber reach many hundreds of new readers. 

A smaller class of trees is required for 
the streets of cities and compact towns, than 
for parks, and for more thinly settled villages, 
and the grounds surrounding rural residen- 
ces, where there is abundance of room. 

For compact streets, we recommend the 
following as among the best: Oriental 
Plains, Paulownias, Catalpas, and the Silver- 
leaf Poplar. 

The Oriental Plain is a pyramidal tree, 
with clean stem and foliage, is scarcely ex- 
ceeded in the rapidity of its growth, and has 
as yet no insect enemy. 

The Paulowniais of very rapid growth, 
has a large leaf, often two or more feet in 
diameter on young trees. We measured 
some of them last season that were over 
two feet indiameter. The size of the leaves 
diminishes with the growth of the tree. The 
leaves resemble the ordinary Palm leaf fan. 
The tree is perfectly hardy, though introdu- 
ced originally from the climate of Japan; and 
it is chiefly remarkable for the exceeding 
beauty of its flowers, which before the leaves 
appear in the Spring, cover the trees in large 
clusters, from six to nine inches in length. 
The flowers are of a rich purple color, and 
fill the whole air around them with fragrance. 
This tree bids fair to supplant the Ailantus, 
as it grows quite as rapidly, excels it in 
many things, and is without its objectionable 
features. 

The Catalpa is more generally known, and 
need not be described. The only objection 
to this tree is that its “pods” or seed ves- 








| sels furnish the rudiments of cigars to 
“Young America.” 

The Abéle, or Silver Leaf Poplar, grows 
as rapidly as any one of the others. The 
upper side of the leaf is of a rich dark green, 
the under side a silver white, and the eon- 
trast of these colors produces a pleasing ef- 
fect upon the eye, when the leaves are set in 
motion by the wind. It is, however, only fit 
for paved streets, on account of the multi- 
tude of suckers it throws up from open 
ground. . 

For open streets and grounds the follow- 
ing list comprises the most choice collection ; 
we place first in order those which we con- 
sider the best, all things taken into account ; 
Silver-leaf Maple, Oriental Plain, English 
and American Elms, Tulip-trees, Sycamore 
Maples, Sugar Maples, Pin Oak, Scarlet Oak, 
Burr Oak, Catalpa, Linden, Deciduous Cy- 


num, Cucumber Magnolia, Kentucky Coffee- 
tree, &c. This list embraces all those rec- 
ommended for streets, except the Silver-leaf 
Popular, which is left out for reasons given 
above. 

The Silver-leaf Maple in its foliage some- 
what resembles the Silver-leaf Poplar, and 
is by many persons preferred toit. Itis the 
most rapid growing of the Maples. 

The other Maples are well known as strong 
robust growing trees, with thick, dense fol- 
iage, holding on to late in the autumn; and 
they are among the most desirable of shade 
trees. ; 

The Elms are well known—the American 
for its gothic - arch, and the English for its 
dense foliage. 

The Oaks are of a more slow growth, and 
are wellknown. The Pin Oak is the finest 
of them, on account of pyramidal form, and 
glossy foliage. 

The Linden, (bass-wood.) is known for its 
symmetry of form, and the Mountain Ash 
for its beautiful red berries. 

The Deciduous Cypress has a soft feath- 
ery foliage, of a delightful light green, and 
very unique in its character. 

The Liquidambar, or Sweet-gum, has a 
star leaf, which assumes a beautiful red. tint 
in autumn. This is one of the finest native 
trees, and is not half as well appreciated as 
it should be. 

The Laburnum is noted for the abundant 
clusters of rich vellow flowers with which 
it is clothed in June. 

The Cucumber Magnolia is a tall growing 
tree, with large leaves and symmetrical 
habit. 

The Kentucky Coffee is a handsome tree, 
its light foliage somewhat resembling the 
Locust. It produces abean which was used 
as coffee by the early settlers.—Eb. 


SCYTHE AND MACHINE MOWING. 


eandgiaies 

Father Buckminister is down upon the 
mowing machines. What ails the man? He 
seems to think scythe mowing -as cheap as 
machine ; and so far as the past is concerned, 
he may not be far from right; but it can not 
be so in the future. The machines we 
must have. Any machine, which, in our 
hurried climate, substitutes brute for human 
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labor, in the months of May, June and July 
must be cherished. 1f a mowing machine 
will cut the grass as well and cheaply as the 
scythe, we should say of it as Patrick Henry 
did of the war—* Let it come ;” because it 
eases the severity of the summer labor. 

But more is to be expected. It willdo the 
work cheaper and better, after a few more 
such years as the past has been, for improv- 
ing the machines. It probably does it cheap- 
er already. Atleast such is the opinion of 
many who have used it; and not afew who 
have tried it two or three years, declare that 
although a good mower will excel it in the 
goodness of the work, yet it already does 
its work better than the majority of such 
hands as can be hired.—J. A. N., in New- 
England Farmer. 





MARSH MUD, 


—_———— 3 

This article abounds all along our sea 
coast, and has not yet attracted a tithe of 
the attention which its importance demands. 
It is a valuable manure, and where it can be 
had for the gathering it will pay to cart it 
miles inland. To the shore farmer it is one 
of his cheapest sources of manure. We 
have used hundred of loads of it the last 
three years, and it has never failed to pro- 
duce excellent crops. It is good spread 
upon the land, and plowed in immediately. 
It is still better spread in the fall, and plowed 
under in the spring. The action of the frost 
upon it during the winter aids the decompo- 
sition of its insoluble gein. In several 
analyses of marsh mud that have come un- 
der our notice, it is shown to be made up of 
organic matter, silica, alumnia, oxide of iron, 
lime, magnesia, soluble salts and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Its quality differs greatly in dif- 
ferent localities in the same bay or creek. 


' This appears on a very slight examination. 


Some samples have 80 per cent. of sand, 
while others have not 50. Where the sand 
predominates it should be put upon low, 
black, loamy soils. Other localities furnish 
a mud with 15 or 20 per cent. of vegetable 
matter. This is the most valuable, and of- 
ten gives astonishing results when spread 
upon gravelly and sandy loams. In our ex- 
perience we have found this a very valuable 
dressing for fruit trees and shrubs. Our 
largest growth of pears, whether upon 
quince or native stock, is upon soil made 
principally of marsh mud. Three to four feet 
of wood in a season is no uncommon growth 
in this portion of our garden. The rasp- 
berry, the strawberry and the pie-plant, all 
flourish admirably in this soil. We can rec- 
ommend this article to all farmers and gar- 
deners living near the shore, as a valuable 
help to their operations. Large quantities of 
itare frequently raised by steam mud-diggers 
in our seaports, to make the water deeper in 
the docks. This will pay for carting to any 
of the gardens within a mile of the landing 
place. 

If a farmer owns a landing on tide water, 
or can have the use of one, it will be good 
economy for him to purchase a scow, and 
the necessary tools for raising this mud, and 
landing it. Combined effort and capital, in 
@ neighborhood of shore farmers, would 
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probably be the best economy. Large quan- 
tities of it might be raised at seasons of the 
year when farm work is not pressing, and it 
might be carted on to the fields in the winter. 
If any of our farmers have doubts of the 
value of this article, let him spread a load 
on-his grass and note the result. Let him 
also put a load on two square rods of ground, 
and spade it in, and plant it with potatees— 
comparing the resuit with two square rods 
cropped with potatoes, without any ma- 
nure. A few loads may also be forked-in 
under his fruit trees. A few simple experi- 
ments of this kind will test its value, and we 
think lead to its more general use.—Eb. 


SPARE THE QUAILS. 


We cannot too strongly impress upon the 
minds of Northern farmers, the propriety of 
making some suitable provision for the pres- 
ervation of this domestic little game-bird, 
during the severity of winter. The necessi- 
ty for such a step has repeatedly presented 
itself to us during the late long continued se- 
vere cold, whenever we have passed through 
the market of our city and have seen the 
vast quantities of game of all kinds, and 
especially of quail, which remain unsold, 
although offered at a very low price. Every 
farmer is acquainted with this bird, though 
few are aware of their usefulness in ridding 
the land of noxious plants, such as thistles, 
docks,&c. During the early summer, before 
any grain is matured, this little bird is to be 
seen, gleaning its food from among the 
weeds fast ripening along with the crops, 
and which would otherwise prove a source 
of incalculable annoyance. 

When we consider that each full-grown 
bird consumes a gill of seed a day, we can 
imagine of how inuch service they in reality 
are. Audubon, the great Ornithologist of 
America, conclusively proves their useful- 
ness to the husbandman. The sportsman 
well know that it is useless to beat for quail 
in a country overgrown with weeds. How 
much then does it behoove farmers to 
make some protection for so useful a bird, 
when they are unable to provide for them- 
selves, and are beset on all sides by the 
snares and trap-guns of the raseally poacher. 
It is lamentable to witness the reckless and 
open infringements of the already too lenient 
game laws, and to see the vast quantities of 
game so wantonly destroyed, not to be sold, 
but thrown away for want of purchasers. 

These remarks are made not with any 
hope of preserving quail for this season, but 
with a desire to induce our readers to 
further aid, by all means in their power, the 
increase of a bird so useful as this—useful 
not only in their flelds, but also for the 
amusement it affords to the sportsman at the 
proper season, and also as an article of food. 
In the past winter the mischief has been 
done—henceforth let it-be shown what we 
can do to remedy it and prevent its recur- 
rence.—Eb. 


The Philadelphia Ledger says that the 
$15,000, the sum _ required to be raisd to se- 
cure the exhibition of the National Agricul- 
tural Socjety for that city, has been contrib- 
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DEAD LAMBS, ARE THEY ORNAMENTAL? 


oe 
Editor American Agriculturist : F 


Sir: Inriding 4 week since through a 
part-of one of the northern States (which 
shall be nameless), I noticed dead lambs 
hanging on the top rails and to the stakes of 
fences, and also to the limbs of trees, more 
especially apple and peach trees near the 
houses. ‘ 

Can you tell ne why this is done? One 
of my friends suggested that they were hung 
up as an ornament; another stated that they 
were signs to advertise the traveling public 
that they bred sheep there; while another 
was of the opinion that it was to perfume the 
atmosphere, and scare off the scarlet and 
other fevers, the whooping cough, measles, 
and any other disease at the time prevalent 
in the neighborhood. 

Having been born and brought up in the 
eity of New-York, I am entirely ignorant of 
all such rural matters; but on reflection, I 
am inclined to class these dead lambs with 
the dead cats and dogs which are occasion- 
ally set up as ornaments in our streets, and 
as perfumery for the neighborhood. I should 
suppose they would be much better for the 
manure heap, and were well worth the 
trouble of cutting up and composting them, 
as well asall other dead animals ; but hav- 
ing as I before said no knowledge on this 
subject, I advance the opinion with great 
diffidence. Will you, Mr. Editor, be 80 kind 
as to oblige me with correct information on 
this matter? A. Crvizen. 

We beg to be excused. Somebody please 
answer “ Citizen.” Do!—Ep. 





LICORICE.—WILL If GROW IN NEW-ENG- 
LAND ? 


— 

[Some half-a-dozen or more have asked 
our opinion of the feasibility of growing lic- 
orice inthiscountry. Having no experience 
in the matter we have made several inquiries. 
Our first answer is from Dr. Asa M. Holt, 
whieh will serve in part as a reply to those 
who have addressed letters to us on the sub- 
ject, since all but one of them are from New 
England.—Eb. ] 

East Happam, Ct., March 18, 1856. 

As you expressed a wish to have the re- 
sult of the experiments which I made 
sometime since, in the cultivation of licorice, 
I very cheerfully tell you the story as fol- 
lows : 

I was fond of licorice from my childhood, 
and I valued it also as a medicine, and I un- 
derstood that it grew abundantly in the south 
of Europe, and thatin Italy it was a pest 
which it was difficult to eradicate from their 
gardens. SoafterI had received my medi- 
cal diploma and settled in the world with my 
family, and commenced the cultivation of a 
garden, I thought myself fortunate in obtain- 
ing through the kind agency of a distinguish- 
ed Botanical friend, a small stock of the lic- 
orice plant, (the Glycyrrhiza glabra of the 
books.) 

I set it out in a spot of sandy loam, in my 
garden, where the soil was neither very wet 
norvery dry. I watched it in this place with a 





great deal of interest, and cultivated it with 
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a great deal of care for several years, but it 
yielded me very little increase. I then 
thought that perhaps this soil did not suit it, 
and asthe surface soil where I had seen it 
grow before appeared to be sandy, (possibly 
the sub-soil was damp,) I transplanted the 
licorice to a soil which was both lighter and 
dryer, and it had alsoadry sub-soil. But 
here also I was disappointed, for here the 
licorice increased still less than it did in the 
place where first set out. 

At length, after a number of years of un- 
successful trial, finding the licorice which I 
raised in my garden cost me more than ten 
times as much as the cost of the imported 
article, I very reluctantly relinquished its 
cultivation altogether. 

Whether the climate did not agree with it, 
or whether the soil did not suit it, I do not 
know. But, however great a “ pest” the 
licorice may be in Italy, it did not seem to 
be very tenacious of its hold on my territo- 
ry. Very respectfully, Asa M. Horr. 





HOGS—SHEEP.—A BOY “ HELPING HIM- 
SELF.” 


Lyons, N. Y., March 14, 1856. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I saw an article in the Agriculturist for 
this month headed “ Boys help yourselves.” 
I am twelve years old, and am trying to do 
something for myself. Last fall we hada 
large quantity of soft corn, and father told 
me if I would buy some hogs he would sell 
me corn to fatten them. I thought I would 
try my luck, and Nov. 2d I bought three 
hogs, at five cents per lb. My account with 
the hog experiment stands thus : 


Dr. 
Nov. 2—To one hog, 185 Ibs., at 5c...$9 25 
To one hog, 105 Ibs., at 5c... 5 25 
To one hog, 103 lbs., at 5c... 5 15 
To 59 bush. soft corn, at 183c.11 06 
To 12 bushels corn, at 25c... 3 00 


$33 71 





Cr. 
Dec. 20—By 1 hog, 288 lbs., sold at 7+c.$17 10 
By 1 hog, 148 lbs., ut 7}c... 11 10 
By 1 hog, 164 lbs., at 7c... 12 30 





$40 50 
Profit on three hogs...-$6 79. 
‘Encouraged by the above experiment, I 
wish to try my hand with sheep. I would 
like three ewes, the bestIl can get. Will 
you favor me with your opinion as to which 
is the best ? the Cotswold, the Leicesters or 
South Downs ? Myron R——. 
We are glad to see our young correspon- 
dent*“ helping himself,” especially when he 
does so with his father’s approbation. We 
have some notions of our own about boys 
owning, and not owning, a few things on the 
farm, which we have put off saying fora 
great while. We'll try to get to that sub- 
ject when our “ spring work” is over. 
About sheep, we think, everything con- 
sidered, South Downs would pay the best, 
as their mutton is more highly esteemed by 
epicures in the market. For the mere pur- 
pose of fattening, Myron R. can purchase 
grades of this breéd for about the same 
price he would have to pay for common 
sheep. Grades of the Cotswold or Leices- 
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ters would also do well; but the mutton of 
the pure breed is rather too fat for the table. 
Still, many people are no judges between 
very fat meat, like the Cotswold’s, &c., and 
the lean, tender, juicy, venson-like mutton 
of the South Downs ; the carcasses of the 
former often bring very high prices. They 
are very showy, with their full, round sides 
and quarters, and consequently command 
exhorbitant prices among the rich for dinner 
parties.—Eb. - 








GROWING ONIONS. 


pe SN BS 
STATEMENT OF A. B. CHADSEY. 


Tothe Committee on Grain and Vegetable Crops of The 
Rhode-Island Society for the Encouragement of Do- 
mestic Industry. 


I herewith submit the following statement 
of a crop grown on forty-four rods of ground 
the past season. The soil is sandy loam in 
a high state of cultivation, surrounded at 
high tide with salt water and has been plant- 
ed to onions fourteen years in succession. 
The crop has always been divided between 
onions and carrots—two-thirds onions and 
one-third carrots, till the past season, when 
it was planted all to onions. On the 11th of 
April the piece was manured with twenty-one 
horse loads compost of fish manure—com- 
posted the previous year with menhaden fish, 
salt marsh sod, and beach sand. The compost 
lay in a heap through the winter, was dug 
over in the spring, and thoroughly mixed to- 
gether- The quantity of manure by meas- 
ure was three and a half cords; this was 
plowed in with a Michigan plow twelve 
inches deep. I then spread on the furrow 
twenty-two bushels unleached ashes, and 
115 pounds ground bone, and bushed them in. 
On the 13th of April, the piece was planted 
with one pound and a quarter of onion seed, 
put in with a seed planter in drills twelve 
inches apart; androlled down with a cast 
iron roller. The season being cold through 
April and May, the onions were quite back- 
ward, and not sufficiently large te hoe until 
about six weeks after planting. Iuse at the 
first and second hoeing a common stirrup 
hoe with long handle, after which I use a 
small hoe four inches long and one inch wide 
with a short handle, say ten or twelve inches 
long. With this we creep over the piece 
cutting up the weeds between the rows and 
pulling them out from among the onions with 
the fingers. This last operation is performed 
at each of the three hoeings after the first 
two with the stirrup hoe—the last or sixth 
hoeing is done with the long handled hoe. 
When the onion tops get their growth they 
fall to the ground, bending down at the neck. 
They then begin to shrink up, while the 
onion continues its growth even more rap- 
idly than before. When the tops become 
dry, or nearly so, the onions are pulled and 
laid in rows, and left to cure in the sun four 
or five days, when the tops are cut off with 
sheep shears or knives—the shears being 
preferable ; the onions are then stored’in a 
dry airy building. 

Finding at the second hoeing that some of 
the onion seed had not come up, or had 
been cut off by worms, the deficiency was 





supplied with Sugar Beet and French Turnip 





Seed, and a row of Acorn Squashes, (a spe- 
cies of large West India squash,) planted 
round the edge of the piece. The following 
is the cost of cultivation, the quantity, and 
the value of the crop. 


EXPENSES. 

8t cords compost Fish Manure, at $23............. $7 88 
22 bushels unleached Ashes, at l5c............e000. 3 30 
315 Be. ground Bone, at 1C. 02 00s0sseseccvereseecs 115 
Team and man carting and spreading manure... 2 50 
Bushing, rolling and planting........cse..ssse0% 1 50 
1? tbs. Onion Seed, $1.25, other seed 20c....... ... 1 45 
PENI TIE ONOE 5 onc ccnicpvencyeteee lease ais oes 12 00 
PEM ODIOUGs 60s oc nccccscccesdccdsscacesseese 1 50 
URES MONIES Nos sacs swavdbns 0sde¥ee00cces eens 3 29 
a I ON fis. ica nsin's ss nan bead soondeex 2 50 

’ Rent, land valued at $200 per acre, 44 rods at that 
FORO, SNA OC Per COME... sos ecesssccccccececes 3 30 
RRL. dos ssp hes<ihs te~48s 48 Coke one $40 37 


Sept. 12and 13th, harvested from the above de- 
scribed ground of 44 rods, 219 bushels red 





CORE, DRT RE BPG. nce i ossnvecsussccckscce $109 50 

Nov. 18th, 7 bushels Beets, at 30c., and 9 bushels 
French Turnips, at 40C........cscesceceeee 5 70 
560 Ibs. Acorn Squashes, at lic............. 8 40 
$123 60 
Expenses deducted...........-.0.ssseees 40 37 
Leaves @ profit Of.....csccssesees $83 23 


A. B. CHADSEY. 
Wickford, R. I. Dec. 5th, 1855. 





DIFFERENCE IN CLIMATE, FRUITS, &c., 
BETWEEN KENTUCKY AND NEW-YORK, 
NORTHERN OHIO, &e. 


The Editor of the Louisville, (Ky.,) Com- 
mercial Review, speaking of this subject, 
and referring to the banks of the Hudson 
and the shores of Lakes Erie and Ontario, 
says : 

‘We live under a different sky, and upon 
a different soil. We have longer and hotter 
summers than prevail there, and shorter and 
more open winters. We suffer less from in- 
tense cold than the dwellers in the regions 
we have named, and more from sudden and 
extreme alternations of frost andthaw. The 
vegetatian of our April answers to that of 
their May. We have finished our annual 
feast of strawberries before their plants are 
white with bloom. We send them in August 
the same kind of peaches which they pluck 
from their own trees in September. And 
later in the season, while we are picking our 
Autumn pears from the spurs and eating 
them in the open air, perhaps with summer 
garments on, they are enjoying theirs by coal 
fires, and perchance with the additional zest 
imparted by the music of sleigh bells in the 
streets. In October the deciduous trees. in 
their forests are bare of leaves, while the 
maples, oaks, ashs and gums in ours, more 
than rivaling the setting sun, are just begin- 
ning to put on their most beautiful and most 
gorgeous liveries. In November, or earlier, 
their hybrid and perpetual roses are all care- 
fully laid,away for the winter, while ours 
are still in possession of bloom, 

“‘ The beauty and the glory of our lawns.” 

We need not multiply examples in illus- 
tration of the climatic differences of the sev- 
eral regions we have named. These differ- 
ences are well understood, and their effects 
on vegetation and fruits are notorious. 
Grapes that ripen early in the Ohio Valley, 
on the Hudson River do not mature at all 
without artificial aid. Apples that are a dull 





green or a brownish-yellow in orchards 
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within the sound of the Falls of Niagara, 
here wear the hues of a brilliant red. 
Peaches that on the banks of the lower Ohio 
are classed among the sweetest and best, on 
the shores of Lake Erie are insipid or too 
sour to be palatable. The Rambo, which is 
quite large, and one of the best of apples in 
Eastern and Central Pennsylvania, in Ken- 
tucky is frequently under medium size, and 
comparatively an inferior fruit. The Milam, 
which here at times large and always a real- 
ly excellent apple, in Northern Ohio is voted 
unworthy of longer cultivation. And the 
Tillotson peach, which is one of the earliest 
and best peaches cultivated in this immediate 
latitude, years ago completely “ran out” in 
Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and New-York. 





AN INDIAN’S LETTER. 


—_o— 
e 


[The letter below we print just as it was 
received. It is very well written, and was, 
to us, quite interesting and suggestive. We 
think it will be so to our readers, and there- 
fore freely give it the space oceupied, adding 
that our subscription list contains the names 
of a number of the original inhabitants of 
this country. These are scattered, one here 
and another there, among the different tribes 
occupying their various ‘“ Reservations,” 
from Maine to Oregon.—Ep.] 

To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 
Suawnes Reserve, Kansas Territory, ' 
January 28th, 1856. 

If you can give an Indian credit for a short 
time, please send the Agriculturist to West- 
Port, Mo. 1 will send you the dollar as soon 
as I receive the first number. The reason I 
don’t send now I am inexperienced in wri- 
ting for papers, &c. Don’t know so well 
about my letters reaching their desired des- 
tination. I wrote for the National Era on 
the same condition. But for it I should 
not have seen a notice of the Agriculturist. 

He has his money, me my _ paper. 
Glad of it. We Indians are beginning to 
open our eyes a little. Some blame us very 
much for being no farther advanced than we 
are. But think for a moment how hard it 
must be for a people to give up all of their 
old manners and customs, and adopt entire 
new ones about which they know nothing at 
all. -Don’t know where or how to be- 
gin, and when started don’t know how to ad- 
vance. Heretofore they have had no crite- 
rion to go by. The few whites among us 
were here only for gain, cared not how 
they acquired their ends, I wish to gain in- 
formation, is the reason I write for the Agri- 
culturist. I am a _ one-horse farmer, 
wish to learn more about farming, stock 
raising, &c. Yours, &c., 

Samuen M. Cornarzer. 





Preparine Osace Orance Seep.—Isaac L. 
Stanley, of Rensselaer, Indiana, says, to pre- 
pare this seed for planting, “ Tie it up ina 
bag and sink it in running water three or 
four weeks; if you have no running water, 
deposit in any vessel filled with cold water, 
taking care to change the water every day, 
to prevent fermentation.” He thinks this is 
not generally known, and imparts it as hav- 
ing been proved to be a good plan, by two 
year’s experience. —Prairie Farmer. 








Why is Horace Greely like a damaged 
field of Wheat’ Because he ‘has been 
struck by Rust. 





DOGS, BIRDS AND OTHER PETS INNEW-YORK. 


—__o—— 

By inguiry among dealers, and a careful 
examination of “account of sales,” we find 
the amount of money invested in the dog 
trade in New-York City to be not far from a 
hundred thousand dollars! There are up- 
ward of ten thousand dogs sold here annu- 
ally, at prices ranging from ten to twenty 
dollars each, some choice specimens of 
highly trained animals selling at a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred dollars; and we 
hear of one instance in which five hundred 


,was paid by a gentleman of.wealth for a 


beautiful Newfoundland dog. But the aver- 
age price is fifteen. 

A single house, that of Archy Grieve, 150 
Chambers-st. importer and dealer in birds, 
Shetland ponies, sheep, goats, foreign fowls, 
swans, pigeons, monkeys, and every variety 
of dogs, informs us that his sales’ amount 
per year to something like the following : 

Dogs, say two thousand, average price $15 
each—$30,000. 

Birds, including eagles, vultures, owls, 
hawks, doves, mocking-birds, parrots, rob- 
ins, canaries, etc., etc., say five thousand, 
at $3 50 each—$17,250. 

Shetland ponies, thirty, at $100 each— 
$3,000. 

Wild deer, say fifty, at $25 each—$1,250. 

Barn-door fowls, foreign, imported by him- 
self, four thousand, sell at $3 to $5 per pair, 
average $3 50—$14,000. 

Rabbits, lop-eared and others, two thou- 
sand, at $1 to $5 peripair, average $3—$6,- 
000. 

Monkeys, one hundred, at $5 to $50 each, 
average $25—$2,500. 

Gold fish, five thousand a year, at 25 cents 
per pair—$1,250. 

Thus we find the sum total invested in 
dogs, birds, monkeys, etc., etc., of a single 
firm, to amount to the surprising sum of 
$75,250.—Life Illustrated. 


A Green Yanxer.—The editor of the 
Knickerbocker says, I should like you to 
have seen a specimen of a green Yankee 
who came down the Sound in a Hartford 
steamer with me. He had never been to York 
before, and he was asking questions of every 
body on board the boat. However if he was 
* green as grass,” he was picking up a good 
deal of information which will doubtless 
stand him in good stead hereafter. One of 
his comparisons struck me as decidedly 
original : 

“Up the Northampton,” said he, “I took 
breakfast, and they taxed me tew shillin’s ; 
*twas a pooty good price, but I gin it to ’em. 
*T was enough, anyway. Well, when I came 
down to Hartford, I took breakfast agin, next 
morning, and when I asked ’em how much, 
they looked at me and said half adollar. I 
looked back at ’em pooty sharp—but I paid 
it, and after I paid it, I sot down and ciphered 
up inside how much it would cost a fellow to 
board long at that rate ; and I tell you what, 
I pooty soon found eout that fore the end of 
a month it would make a fellow’s pocket- 
book look as if an elephant had stomp’d on to, 
ser” 

Sam Slick himself never enjoyed a more 
striking simile. 
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THE BURDOCK AND THE VIOLET. 


It came up in the garden, that burdock, 
just behind the violets and close to the rose 
bushes. It was in the corner close up to the 
fence, and we said we should let it stay, and 
it should have all the kind care and the gen- 
tle attention that the roses and the violets 
had. Roadside burdocks we knew were 
coarse, vile things, with their dusty leaves 
and their sharp burrs ever adhering to the 
passers-by, and we would like to see what a 
garden burdock would be like; whether it 
would be bright and fresh and delicate for 
growing in such sweet company, and so we 
were merciful, and let it stay. And it grew 
among the roses and the violets, and gentle 
hands watered it often, and the earth was 
softened about the roots, just as for its 
fairer neighbors ; but it waited not for them 
in its. progress upwards. It shot up, rank 
and tall, and wide leaves spread all abroad 
and threatened to cover up and obscure its 
less assuming neighbors. And at last the 
blossoms came. They were large and strong 
and armed with keen"thorns, and the flowers 
changed into burrs, and they reached out their 
thorny fingers and grasped the passers-by, 
and the white dust lay thick on the rough 
wooly leaves, and the seeds flew out on the 
wind to seek lodging places, where another 
year a new crop should find foothold and 
sustenance. A violet crept through the 
fence and looked up brightly beside the hard, 
dusty street, and we said we will let it grow 
there; and so it grew. Water, it had none, 
except from celestial fountains; care, it had 
none except from sunshine and sweet dews, 
and the kindly glances of the passers-by ; 
yet there it lived and bloomed sweetly, 
“‘ wasting its sweetness on the desert air.” 
Its green leaves were as green as its cher- 
ished kindred of the flower-bed, and its blue 
eye reflected as hopefully as the blue of the 
summer sky. 

So we said to ourselves, outward circum- 
stances and mere surroundings are but little 
after all; and if change to Nature comes, it 
must be a work deep inwrought by other than 
earthly hands. 





Sart in Starcu.—Our wife informs us that 
putting salt in starch, while it gives the 
clothes a good appearance and makes them 
iron smooth, is destructive of the cloth, and 
should never be practised. The same piece 
of linen was divided and used in two families 
in one of which salt was added to the starch: 
In this family the linen failed very soon, 
while in the other it wore remarkably. Oth- 
er circumstances confirm the opinion that it 
was the salt that produced this result. We 
use a bit of spermaceti, or a piece of lard as 
large as asmall chestnut, in a quart of starch, 
and consider it a great improvement. 

Homestead. 





An exchange says :—“ A little child of our 
acquaintance was rendered seriously ill, last 
week, by chewing a handsome enamelled 
ball ticket, which its mother had given it to 
play with, For the benefit of those who do 
not know, we would state that the enamel 
on the cards contain arsenic !” 
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GOOD VARIETIES OF APPLES FOR GENER-|ripe. Only the grain intended for seed THOSE RHUBARB PIES, 


AL CULTURE, 


There is an increased degree of interest 
on the subject of fruit-growing. We have, 
from different sec'ions of the country, in- 
quiries for a few of the best kinds of Apples 
adapted to general culture. With the diverse 
experience of different cultivators, and so 
many individual tastes to consult, as well as 
the variation of climate in the same latitude, 
itis next to impossible to make outa list 
that shall give general satisfaction. How- 
ever we will name a few—not quite at ran- 
dom—which, if not the very best in all cases, 
will, we think, disappoint no one who shall 
plant them. 

For.Northern New-England : 

The Early Harvest; Fameuse; Baldwin; 
Roxbury Russet ; and Hubbard’s Nonsuch. 
For a swéeting, Danver’s Winter Sweet. 
For Central New-England : 

Early Harvest or Red Stranahan; Golden 
Sweeting; Porter; Peck’s Pleasant; Bald- 
win; Rhode Island Greening. 

For the Valley of the Hudson: 

American Summer Pearmain; Fall Pip- 
pin; Gravenstein; Newtown Pippin; per- 
haps Northern Spy ;—at Western New- 
York, add Tolman’s Sweet. 

For a more Southern latitude, say the Valles 
of Pennsylvania: 

Summer Rose; Yellow Bellflower; Fall 
Pippin; Rhode Island Greening ; Hereford- 
shire Pearmain ; Bullock’s Pippin. 

To our Correspondent in Ohio, we would sug- 
gest: 

Summer Rose; Fall Pippin; Red Canada; 
Rawle’s Jennet ; Belmont Greening.—Eb. 





SPRING WHEAT, 


We trust our readers will not neglect the 
cultivation of this valuable grain, wherever 
the soil or climate render the raising of win- 
ter wheat impracticable. Although grain may 
not, during the coming season, bear the ex- 
orbitant prices realized the past, yet it will be 
sufficiently high to remunerate the farmer 
abundantly for his attention to this crop. It 
is true this grain does not bear so higha 
price in the market as ‘the choicest winter 
grain, yet it is as profitable a crop for use in 
the producer’s’ family, as the highest price 
* winter’s grain. It has indeed a greater pro- 
portion of gluten which is the muscle or 
strength-giving element of the grain, although 
the flour is not as white. 

A strong, well pulverized soil is required 
for it, containing a due proportion of lime, 
whirh if itdoes not exist naturally in the 
soil, should be added to it. The earlier the 
seed is in the better, and if the soil be a stiff 
clay it is better that it be plowed in the fall- 
It then only requires to be harrowed 
before sowing, or if sown upon the honey- 
combed surface left bythe frosts of winter, 
a slight covering is all that is necessary. It 
will ripen later than winter wheat, but like 
that should be cut when the berry is yet 
soft, as the flour will be whiter and more 
abundant than if left standing till perfectly 


should be left till quite hard. 


Varieties. — There are several choice 
kinds of spring wheat. The Siberian, the 
Italian and Black Sea, were formerly the 
most popular. The formertwo are now sel- 
dom cultivated, but the Black Sea is, still 
grown to a considerable extent. The Cana- 
da Club, the Golden Drop or Fife, and the 
Tea wheat are at present the most popular, 
and are largely grown, yielding a full, fine 
berry. The comparative qualities of each 
of these superior kinds have not been given 
to the public as fully as they ought to have, 
been, and we should esteem it a valuable 
contribution to our agricultural information, 
if those who have given particular attention 
to raising these varieties will furnish us the 
results of each on the different kinds of 
soil, and also the different modes and cir- 
cumstances of their cultivation.—Eb. 





WHEAT FIELDS—LOOKING UP THE BARE 
SPOTS, 


While the heavy snow mantle so long upon 
the ground during the past winter, has served 
as a great protection to very many wheat 
and rye fields throughout the country, in 
some instances, along the fences for exam- 
ple, the snow-banks were so heavy and re- 
mained so late—perhaps they are still there— 
that the crops will be smothered and killed. 
So also on exposed situations, where the 
wind has blown off the snow, the grain roots 
are frozen out “in spots.” These spots 
should not. be left idle, or, what is 
worse, remain to grow up with weeds. As 
soon as the ground will admit, it is well to 
go over each field, and examine the roots and 
wherever they are mostly killed on a sur- 
face of a few square yards, sew on Spring 
wheat. Where the plots are small or dis- 
tant from the outside of the field, the seed 
can be dug in with a hoe—a hand drill is 
still better. If they are large and easily ac- 
cessible, a harrow or horse drill may be used. 

A little foresight and trouble of this kind 
will frequently increase the aggregate yield 
of a field several bushels—equivalent to as 
many dollars—and this without any extra 
work in plowing, or harvesting. If the sow- 
ing be done early, the two kinds’ of wheat 
will generally ripen nearly at the same time, 
or sufficiently so to admit of being harvested 
together; while a small mixture of spring 
wheat will not injure the whole crop for 
market. Ifthey do not ripen evenly, there 
is no difficulty in leaving these patches to 
cut at another time, especially where the 
harvesting is done with a cradle instead of 
a reaper. 

The above practice we have pursued suc- 
cessfully, and from our own experience are- 
prepared to recommend it strongly. Where 
a whole field has been half or two-thirds 
killed out we have sown the entire field over 
with a heavy or Jight seeding of spring wheat, 
according as wanted, working it in with a 
light harrow, and the result has been a good 
@rop at a trifling extra expense. The ripen- 
ing is seldom so uneven'as to prevent har- 








vesting both varieties together,—Ep. 


wncsitfeltie 

They are good, everybody says, but the 
trouble is to get the rhubarb. “TI don’t 
know the first thing about growing it,” said 
a farmer to us the otherday. Well, it is 
an easy matter when you know how. Here 
are some of the particulars : 

Just as soon as the ground is in tolerable 
working order, go to the nearest commercial 
gardener or nurseryman for the roots to 
plant out, if you cannot get them as well of 
aneighbor. Ask for one of the following 
kinds : first, the Linneaus ; second, Mygatt’s 
Victoria ; third, Giant or fourth Royal Albert. 
The Linneaus is the very best on many ac- 
counts, when you can get it. The roots are 
as yet scarce and high, say 75 cents each, or 
$8 per dozen, but they will in the end be 
cheaper than the others at a less price. The 
Victoria and Royal Albert cost, say 50 cents 
per root, or $4 per dozen, and the Giant 
about half as much. Any one of these four 
kinds will give good satisfaction. For a 
small family a dozen plants are enough to 
begin with. You can increase from your 
own stock for the second year, if desirable, 
by dividing the roots at adry season in au- 
tumn. 

Having got your roots home, or before, 
prepare the ground by trenching or digging 
it up at least 16 or 18 inches in depth, and 
mixing with ita liberal supply of well rotted 
manure. Rhubarb plants thrive best and are 
most productive in a moderately heavy soil, 
orclay loam. For a light soil cow or hog 
manure is better than that from the horse 
stable. s 

The roots are to be set about three feet 
from each other. The holes must be deep 
enough to have the bulb set down into the 
soil, so that the crown or top of the bud will 
be just even with the surface of the ground. 
Pack the earthin around the tuber pretty well 
and then wait for your “pies,” only have an 
eye occasionally for any straggling weeds 
that seek too near an acquaintance with your 
plants. If the roots set out were large to 
start with, you can sometimes get a small 
crop during the first season, though it is al- 
ways better to wait until the second year, 
after which you can get an annual crop for 
several years. Pulling the crop too soon 
weakens the plant. Some years before your 
first crop runs out we will say more about 
dividing the roots and transplanting for a 
new bed.—Ep. 





AcKNowLepGrment.—During the past month 
we have received very many favors from 
subscribers in the form of large lists of new 
names, strong words of approval, encour- 
agement, &c. It would have been a pleas- 
ing task to acknowledge our obligations in 
each case, by a private letter, but our time 
has been incessantly occupied, and we hope 


{this general reference to the matter will be 


accepted in the place of anything more 
special at this time.—Ep. 





Sidney Smith, on seeing a lump of Amer- 
ican ice, remarked that he was glad to see 
anything solvent come from America. 





A life of ease is mostly a life of sin. 
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MANAGEMENT OF FOWLS—PLUCKING 
FEATHERS, 


a od 

We have received several inquiries of late, 
respecting the management of poultry, and 
as the following one relates to a matter of 
which almost all fowl breeders are ignorant 
we insert it entire. 

EDITOR OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST : 

Will you please inform me in your next 
number why hens pick feathers from each 
other and eat them? I have a number of 
hens comfortably housed, and provided with 
everything that from time to time has been 
recommended in the agricultural papers— 
lime, charcoal, pulverized oyster shells, grav- 
el, pure water, meat, corn, rye, wheat, buck- 
wheat, oats, &c. What is lacking, for the 
want of which they supply themselves, in a 
measure, from each others clothing? Some 
of my hens present a very singular appear- 
ance, being literally stripped from comb to 
breast. I have watched them repeatedly 
and seen them pluck the feathers from each 
other, and devour them with the keenest 
relish. 

If this inquiry is not too simple for your 
consideration, you will confer a favor and 
satisfy the curiosity of one, and perhaps 
many of your readers, by giving the desired 
information.—B. Srrap.ey, Fishkill, N. Y., 
February, 1856. 


Remarxs.—The above is a habit seldom 
occurring we believe, in any of the breed of 
fowls, and one unknown to the majority of 
poultry keepers, although we doubt not that 
any extensive breeder will at once recognize 
in the description, a great source of annoy- 
ance to himself, and of suffering to his birds. 
We think however, that it is capable of ex- 
planation, and we areconfident it can in most 
cases, be effectually prevented by a little 
foresight. The most disagreeable feature 
in the case, is, its universal occurrence during 
the gradual renewal of the feathers after the 
heavy molt which takes place during Octo- 
ber, November and even later—perhaps in 
the coldest part of the winter. At a time 
when the warmest plumage is necessary for 
the comfort of the bird, we may chance to 
see them stalking about, deprived almost 
entirely of any protection from the severity 
of the weather, and in this condition they are 
easily affected by that scourge of fowls, the 
Roup. 

Its origin, we imagine isto be attributed to 
the following cause. The desire of all fowls 
for meat, blood, offal, &c., is well known, 
and this they will always gratify when pos- 
sible. We think it is probable then—that 
the raw and bleeding Appearance presented 
by them when just recovering from their 
molting, attracts the notice of the others, and 
induces them to pluck the feathers as they 
appear just above the skin. Bleeding follows 
these when torn out, and the particles of flesh 
once tasted excite an appetite that seeks far- 
ther gratification. 

And we might also add another cause as 
probable, and as worthy of credit as the above, 
which is the. presence of lice on the fowls, 
in pursuit of which the feathers are torn 
away, and the skin lacerated. These pests 








can easily be eradicated by the use of clean 
ashes, in which the birds can dust them- 
selves. A little flour sulphur should, be 
sprinkled over the houses. 

The best remedy to adopt is to separate 
the fowls so affected, and let them feed and 
roost by themselves, being careful however 
to maintain at the cold season, an even and 
comfortable temperature in every part of the 
house. Plenty of nourishing, warm food 
should be given them, in fact, asmuch as 
they will consume. 

For this purpose cracked corn, thoroughly 
boiled and given hot, surpasses any thing 
else that we have tried. Let this diet be 
continued and our chicken fancier will soon 
see in the renewed health of his fowls, that 
his care has not been ill bestowed. « In ad- 
dition, see that pounded oyster-shells and 
bones together with fresh earth and gravel 


‘be freely supplied, and that too at frequent 


intervals, and our word for it, he will not 
regret his labor.—Ep. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT GRASSES. 


ane te 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I have often read of a plant called “ Blue 
Grass,” and asking farmers about it, they 
showed me different kinds of “ poa” (ferti- 
lis, comprersa et.) May I ask: what kind of 
poa is blue grass ? 

Can you inform me how this grass seed is 
harvested and dressed for sowing ? 


E. Mevpanv. 
Parkersburg, Va., Feb. 24, 1856. 


Bluegrass is poa pratensis. In the East- 
ern States it is generally known under the 
name of June grass, because it ripens the 
latter end of this month. It is the earliest 
ripened grass we have, is very_nutricious, 
and from latitude 39° south, in favorable sea- 
sons, has a large second growth during the 
latter part of the summer and fall—in fact, 
when the weather is mild, we have known it 
continue to grow all winter in good limestone 
soils. It is highly prized at the West for 
cattle pasturage. 

It is harvested and prepared for sowing 
much like other grasses. For more particu- 
lar information on this point, we would refer 
our correspondent to Messrs.,Munn & Bu- 
chanan, Louisville, Kentucky. 

A mixture of blue grass, white clover, and 
red top, makes the finest lawn of any grass 
we have in this country. Pure ray grass is 
the next best.—Ep. ; 








A Stump Putter.—Mr. Luther Hampton, 
of Woodbridge, N. J., dropped into our office 
a day or two since to say that the cheapest 
and best “ stump puller” is to cut down the 
tree, remove the limbs, chain the butt end to 
the stump, and then hitcha team to the top 
ofthe tree and drive them round. The long 
lever thus obtained will ‘“ yank” out any 
stump that does not hang worse than a four 
pronged double tooth. A strong chain will 
be needed.—Eb. 





Benerit or Syow.—Wm. J. C. Haviland, 
writing from Dutches Co., March 11, says : 
‘“We are still having very cold weather, but 
the past winter has been just such as we 
want to insure good crops of grass and win- 


ter grain, as they have been covered and 
protected by a foot-and-a-half of snow.” 

That is so, doubtless, and it has been not a 
small item of comfort to those who have 
been “ snowed in” for a quarter of the year. 
Pity our animals could not appreciate it 
also.—Ep 





HOW CORN IS RAISED IN BUCKS COUNTY, 
PA—OATS, WHEAT, &e. 


ee 

[A friend sending a club of subscribers 
from Attleborough, Pa., added some account 
of farming, in his vicinity, “ not for publica- 
tion,” he says, but the following extract is 
suggestive, and we take the liberty to give it 
in the writer’s words.—Eb.] 

** “T believe the prejudice against agricul- 
tural papers is slowly giving away among 
the farmers of old Bucks, or the lower end 
at least. I find that a considerable, number 
read the agricultural papers, but although 
these papers are read, very few I believe are 
induced to change their routine of farming, 
believing their old system the best, which I 
esteem is not a bad ome, but susceptable of 
much improvement. 

A sod is broken up for corn, a portion of 
which is generally covered with coarse yard 
or stable manure. Much of this plowing is 
done in the second, or the first part of the 
third month, when practical, which isnot the 
case the present season, the ground being 
still under snow and ice. But an opinion 
prevails with many otherwise smart farmers, 
that shallow plowing is best for corn, anda 
large proportion is plowed only from three 
to five inchesin depth. That which has been 
plowed early, when planting time ar- 
rives is well harrowed, and two shallow fur- 
rows thrown together, forming ridges about 
four feet distant, which are marked at right 
angles about the same distance the other 
way, and the corn dropped on those ridges, 
and in some instances covered with fine 
compost, but they generally omit the compost, 
and drop a little plaster and ashes on each 
hill after it comes up. The plow and culti- 
vator are both used intending. The last 
dressing is mostly done by throwing two 
shallow furrows to the corn, finishing the 
middle of the row with the cultivator. 

The harvesting is done by cutting it off at 
the ground, setting thirty hills in a stack. 
In this way from sixty to seventy bushels 
are frequently produced per acre, and some 
claim a hundred, but I am not aware that I 
have ever seen that much. 

Corn is followed with oats. A heavy har- 
row is run over the ground, which splits or 
pulls out most of the butts, and enables 
the plow to cover them much better. After 
the ground is plowed, the oats are sowed on 
the furrow and harrowed in, and then rolled. 
Product, from thirty to seventy bushels per 
acre. The oat stubble is plowed and har- 
rowed, after which it is manured with barn- 
yard and such other manure as can be ob- 
tained. Some gnatio is used, and much 
more would be if it could be obtained at 
prices that would answer. 

The ground is again plowed for wheat, 
which is generally sown with a drill,and seed- 
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ed with timothy. In the spring following 
it is seeded with clover. The amount of 
wheat sometimes reaches, but I believe sel- 
dom exceeds, twenty-five bushels per acre. 
Lime is freely used, mostly applied on the 
young grass after the wheat is taken off, at 
the rate of about thirty bushels (unslacked) 
peracre. The land is kept in grass from 
two to three years, and pastured or mowed, 
as suits the proprietor best. The mowing 
machine is coming into general use, which, 
with the revolving rake and the unloading 
fork, make short work in hay-making, if 
the weather is good. 

I have penned the foregoing remarks, not 
with the intention of publication, but if thou 
can’st select anything from them, worth 
giving to the public, thee may do so, by with- 
holding my name. I was educated at the 
plow-tail, not receiving as much school 
learning as the poorest may now receive, 
without price. What knowledge I have, has 
been derived principally from reading and 
observation—a large portion from the latter 
source.” 





For the American Agrioulturist. 
BEES, 
ERRORS IN THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE VOLUME OF 
TRANSACTIONS. 

I have just been looking into the volume 
of “ Transactions of the American Institute 
for 1854.” I find-on pages 346-7 and 8 ex- 
tracts from “ Bee keepers Guide, by M. De- 
beauvoys, member of many learned societies, 
Paris, 1851,” on ‘“ the Physiology of bees.” 
This being a subject on which I felt some- 
what at home, several glaring errors brought 
up the questions—Can this book be reliable 
on subjects with which I am not acquainted, 
and must I bring my own experience to aid 
me before I can decide, pro. or con ? 

As the book (Bee-Keepers Guide) is re- 
commended by the club as “interesting and 
useful,” I propose to make a few remarks. 
The Secretary (Mr. Meigs) was either very 
unfortunate in his translation, or the book 
affords but little that is reliable. The ex- 
tracts are intended, no doubt, to give us an 
insight into the natural history of Bees. 
Now it appears to me that this matter, to be 
useful, should be true. For want of time I 
must pass over most of there extracts, only 
noticing by the way, that error and truth are 
pretty well incorporated, and the reader 
must exercise much close observation to 
separate them; also, that the remarks rela- 
tive to the queen changing size, color, &c., 
have but little foundation in reality, and are 
calculated to confuse and perplex the inex- 
perienced, with regard to heridentity. . I will 
notice more particularly the lasttwo sections, 
as the matter of these can be tested by any 
bee keeper, who no longer need take the as- 
sertion of any man, but may easily verify the 
facts himself. The following is very like an 
inconsistency. ‘It is an old queen that al- 
ways goes off in swarming.” Taking this 
as it reads we must infer that a stock swarms 
but once in a season, (it is well known that 
we often have more,) or, that more than one 
queen had been wintered—which no one 
will contend for—in)rder to have them old. 





A moment’s reflection shows that all queens 
issuing with swarms can not be old. We will 
now see what is said about, ‘‘ Her song.” 
“ Some days before her departure she sings a 
a song quite like the grasshoppers. She re- 
peats it frequently at intervals, while pro- 
found silence is kept in the hive. Some bee 
raisers say that she sings only on the de- 
parture of a second swarm. Others say it 
is owing to young queens, who are prison- 
ers, demanding leave to quit their cells.” 
Here we find an assertion first, then a doubt 
expressed relative to a part of it. It no doubt 
refers to the piping of the young queens, with 
which all apiarians of much experience are 
familiar. But as many are not familiar with 
this matter and will be likely to get errone- 
ous impressions, I would say the “ profound 
silencg ” will most likely be found to consist 
of a pretty brisk humming, just the same as 
at all other times in hot weather, in popu- 
lous stocks. Also we might expect to hear 
the old queen piping previous to the first 
swarm. Now during an experience of twenty- 
five years, I never heard an old queen “ pip- 
ing.” In fact no criterion can be give for 
predicting a first swarm from all we can hear, 
or see, outside the hive. It is only young 
queens that give us any notice when to ex- 
pect a swarm, and this is usually from eight 
to.thirteen days after the old one has left. 
Herpiping is easily heard by applying the 
ear to the side of the hive, any time, morn- 
ing or evening, previous to any swarm after 
the first. 

With respect to the queen laying the two 
kinds of eggs; that is, for males and work- 
ers, he says. ‘During the first eleven 
months she lays none but workingmen’s eggs, 
about sixty thousand a year. At the end of 
the eleven months she begins to lay-eggs of 
males, and continues it for twentyor thirty 
days, and during this period she does not 
lay one worker’s egg, but every three or four 
days she deposits a queen egg ina royal cell.” 
Facts will be found materially at variance 
with these statements. For instance, a stock 
will send out a swarmjn June—it will be ad- 
mitted that the old queen left with it; also, 
that a young one takes her place in this old 
stock—now during the yield of buckwheat 
honey in August, when a numerous family 
is left, a brood of drones or males is raised. 
Itis difficult to make this queen that, depos- 
ited the eggs for them, older than two 
months. Second swarms when large enough, 
raise a brood of drones at the same time— 
such always have young queens. But the 
assertion that she lays male eggs exclusive- 
l y for twenty or thirty days, is very extrava 
gant, and calls for refutation, if not censure. 
A few personal examinations, will. demon- 
strate the fact, that eggs are in the worker 
cells at all times in good stocks, from March 
until the first swarm leaves ; and thousands 
of males may have matured during the time. 
All eggs deposited by the queen, hatch into 
worms or larva, in about three days. Con- 
sequently no period longer than this, can 
elapse without the laying of worker eggs. 
I will add an opinion, that both kinds are 
frequently deposited in one day. The time 
has arrived when guess-work in some 





points of natural history is no longer called 


for. It appears that error has been in this 
instance, promulgated by what ought to be 
good authority, and those who have no bet- 
ter will imagine they have the fact. Let the 
thing be tested. 

1 would really like to know about that“ fish 
story ’ on page 320 of this volume of 'T'rans- 


actions.—M. Quinsy, St. Johnsville, N. Y.— 
(Author of ‘ Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained.”) 
a 


For the American Agriculturist. 
THE OX—* WASTE NOT, WANT NOT';” 
OR MAKING THE MOST OF A BEEF ANIMAL. 

To make the most and best of everything, 
is a Christian duty as well as the dictate of 
frugality. Wastefulness in the article of 
food is more common in America than in 
almost any other nation. By it, the rich 
wrong the poor, and the poor wrong them- 
selves. Let us see how we can turn a butch- 
ered ox to the best account. Here is the 
result of an actual experiment for your read- 
ers to improve upon if possible. 

The hide, horns and tail are together sold 
to the tanner and currier. The liver, lights 
and heart, are cooked for food in such man- 
ner as is most agreeable. The gall bladder 
is emptied into a phial and the liquid pre- 
served for bathing bruises and sores. The 
other bladder is blown and hurg up until 
needed. The “melt” is cut up forthe cat or 
dog. The tripe after its contents have been 
thrown on the manure-heap is cleaned, boiled, 
and seasoned with vinegar—a most palat- 
able dish. The other entrails are given to 
the hogs, which they will greedily devour. 
The lower jaw makes excellent mince-meat, 
as also the neck pieces if desired. The brains 
are quite good when fried. The upper part 
of the head may be boiled and eaten, and the 
bony portion put with the other bones. The 
feet and legs should be boiled, skimming off 
the neat foot oil fur shoes and harness, and 
eating the softer parts, than which no epi- 
cures dish was ever more richly delicate. The 
hoof may be skinned or knocked off after 
scalding with hot water, and thrown among 
the bones. The tongue must be put with 
the pieces selected for smoking and drying. 
All the rough tallow and that upon the kid- 
neys may be tried over the fire and convert- 
ed into candles. The scraps left after try- 
ing are good for soap-fat. As the bones are 
obtained, by cooking from time to time, let 
them be thrown together, to be converted by 
grinding or some other process, into manure. 
The meat your readers know how to dispose 
of whether fresh or salted, whether cooked 
by roasting, broiling, frying or boiling. 
There is not one parof anox which may 
not be made useful. Try it. MeERcer. 

Pennington, N. J., Feb. 22, 1856. 





Dev Tet,.—There is a village in Michigan, 
where the church bell is rung every day at 
twelve o’clock, for the people to take their 
quinine, as they have the chills and fever all 
around. ‘ 





PreciseLy So.—He was a sensible man 
who used to say to his wife, “It is useless 
quarrelling, my dear, for you know we must 





make it up again.” 
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HORSES. 


—_—e— 


Those who have the care of horses are 
frequently very negligent in the manner of 
discharging their duty. There is no animal 
in existence so susceptible to the effects of 
dirt, impure air, bad bedding, &c., as the 
horse. All excrements ina horse’s stable, 
however small in quantity, should be re- 
moved at least once a day, and a clean, dry 
place left for the animal to stand, or lie down 
upon. Manyahorse when stabled for an hour’s 
feeding,-is placed in a close, filthy place, 
without a breath of pure air—there obliged 
to make his meal. We would almost as 
soon think of eating in such a place our- 
selves, as of compelling a horse to do it. If 
you have no windows in your stable, by all 
means make one at once, or knock off a 
board, to let in light and pure air. When 
you have removed the droppings from the 
stable at night, strew the floor with dry 
straw or muck ;—the value of the manure 
will more than repay the expense—besides 
rendering your horse healthier. 

Horses take cold very easily ; for this rea- 
son they should never be turned from a warm 
stall, where they have perspired for an hour, 
directly into adamp pasture. Neither should 
a hOrse ever be left to lie down over night 
in a damp pasture where there is no shelter, 
but let a shed be built, to which they can re- 
tire at night. A horse will never lie down 
in an open lot when he can find a place of 
shelter ; and if there is nothing better, they 
will always get near a fence or tree at night. 





CORN STALKS FOR HEAVES, 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

In your paper for the present month, at 
page 125, is a most excellent article entitled 
“Cheap food for Horses”—the whole of 
which [can endorse. I wish to say in addi- 
tion, that from several years experience I 
have found corn-stalks to be the very best 
winter fodder that can be given to horses. 
A long time since, when Jesse Buel published 
the Albany Cultivator, a communication ap- 
peared in that paper recommending corn 
stalks “ as acure for heaves,” upon which Mr. 
Buel, remarked, “ that his hack horse being 
afflicted with that troublesome complaint, 
had been fed on corn stalks for one year, 
during which time he had shown no signs 
of heaves,” and added, “ we do not say the 
horse is cured, but this we do say, that since 
he has been so fed he has exhibited no indi- 
cations of heaves.” (I quote from memory.) 

I had about that time purchased-a fine 
young mare for $20—the lowness of the 
price was in consequé@nce of her being afflict- 
ed with heaves. She was immediately fed 
on corn stalks, and the heaves disappeared, 
and she did half the work of a farm of 80 
acres, besides all the running round, as her 
mate in the harness was used for breeding. 
Two years after she was sold for $70. The 
advance of $50 I put down as the net profit 
on one year’s subscription to an Agricultural 
paper, enough to pay for one nearly if not 
quite a life time, should nothing else of 
value have been derived.—J. W. De Le Rex. 

Farmingdale, L. I., March, 1856. 


SWEENEY IN HORSES—IS IT A DISEASE ? 


nmiapiiiens 

BY WM. SOMERVILLE, V. S., BUFFALO, N. Y. 

hi nas : 

Of the many diseases to which horses are 
subject in the western country, there is none 
more common, nor any which receives such 
varied treatment, as the above named. 

What is Sweeney? It is said to bea dis- 
ease or falling away of the muscles that 
cover the upper part of the scapula (should- 
er blade,) at nearly its termination, the hol- 
low is about the size of a man’s hand, and 
the skin on the part and vicinity is repre- 
sented to be grown so fast to the sub-tissue 
that it is necessary to pull at it (the skin) 
several times a day, while some infallible 
remedy is applied. In these remarks I 
would beg the reader to understand, I do 
not deny that the shoulder is not at any time 
diseased ; but as lameness is commonly con- 
fined to joints, I generally find on examina- 
tion that the muscles in the vicinity of the 
scapula at its junction with the humerus to 
be the seat of the lameness, and such lame- 
ness to be caused by slips, sprains, getting 
the foot in the manger box, sudden pulling 
on heavy loads, &c. 

As to this sweeney or hollow part of the 

shoulder being the cause or seat of lameness, 
I have always protested against such, under 
the three following heads :—First: I have 
never been able to see any notice of such 
disease in the best works written by the 
most eminent authors of the past and pres- 
ent; Secondly: I have generally found the 
cause to be often occasioned by diseases of 
the feet. And Thirdly: If action will de- 
velop muscle, a want of action must cause 
a disease or atrophy of muscle, and as the 
shoulder blade has a broad and. flat surface, 
it is to be expected that such disease will 
sooner be detected at this part than any 
other. 
+ Doctors or men who profess to tieat or 
cure sweenied shoulders, seldom know much 
of the anatomy of the horse. When called 
on to see a patient that is lame, or has been 
crippled on the pavement for some time, he 
always selects the sweeney part as the cause, 
as he says he cansee it and that’s enough. 
The feet are never examined as to heat ; there 
may be corns, contracted feet, internal dis- 
ease of the feet, such as navicular, lameness, 
ossification of cartilage, diseased laminz or 
coronary enlargement—nothing is known of 
them ; but horses lame from such, always 
go low and are frequently tripping. It is not 
strange that his shoulder or shoulders should 
fallaway. Why? because the muscles have 
not been used ; he is afraid to lift his feet up 
and strike them against a hard road. 

As I have remarked before, the treatment 
of sweeney and the remedies to effect a 
cure are various. They consist of rubbing 
the part with corn-cobs and loosening the 
skin by pulling it with the hand, applying 
angle-worm oil, inflating the skin with air, 
making incisions and inserting peas, allowing 
them to work to the lower part of the shoul- 
der ; blistering and swimming ; the last rem- 
edy will be the most reasonable, as the horse 
will use his shoulders without having any- 





thing to, come ‘in :contact with his feet. 








Otherwise under such treatment for weeks 
and months, he is standing all that time on 
dry boards with caulked shoes. The cavity 
pdisappears from the effect of the stimulants 
applied, but on using the horse it is discov- 
ered that he is as lame as before. And the 
worst of it is, the disease has had time to as- 
sume a chronic form, which may be arrested 
although never permanently cured. 

Gentlemen of extensive information and 
owners of valuable horses, from coming in 
contact with men who treat such imaginary 
diseases, are generally misled. They are 
inclined to look to the shoulder as being the 
seat of all lameness of the anterior parts. 
Inquire of the sweeney practitioner if he is 
able to remove bone spavin? He will tell 
you he can cut off spavins, ringbones, kill 
the botts, cut out hooks, and, in fact, cure 
all diseases, curable or incurable, to which 
the horse is subject. 

In conclusion I would ask the reader ty 
think and consider how much judgment is 
used in the treatment of this fancied disease, 
its causes, &c., and he may be able to agree 
with me, that sweeney first came into exist- 
ence and is practiced on at present by men 
who think there is no other disease in these 
parts, and who know nothing of the diseases 
Ihave ust noticed. 

If my remarks on the above subject may 
in any manner lessen the unnecessary tor- 
ture to which the horse is at times subject- 
ed to, L shall be well satisfied ; if not he 
must hobble along as before, although the 
hair may be, as in some cases, burnt off his 
shoulders.—Am. Veterinary Journal. 





CuttivatTine Bartey.—One Man's opinion} 
—Mr. Drofannah Knox, of Mt. Healthy, Ohio 
writes to the Genesee Farmer : 

The soil best’suited for barley is of a light, 
dry, nature, but we raise it here on clay sub- 
soil, with success. I sow as early as the 
ground can be got into a mellow condition 
after sowing the oats. We sow at the rate 
of two bushels per acre. If it is late in the 
spring, a little more should be sown. A light 
harrow should be used to cover the seed. 
Twenty-five to thirty bushels per acre is 
considered, with us, a goodcrop. Iftheland 
is wet, it is better not to sow until it works 
fine, even if you have to wait till late in the 
season. Barley is an excellent crop after 
potatoes, when the Jand has been well culti- 
vated 





Wasu For Barns.—The Horticulturist gives 
the following as the best for this purpose: 
Hydraulic cement, 1 peck; freshly slaked 
lime, 1 peck; yellow ochre (in powder), 4 
lbs.; burnt umber, 4 lbs.; the whole to be 
“dissolved” in hot water, and applied with 
a brush, 





We Presume Not.—The editor of the 
Woonsocket Patriot makes merry over the 
mistake of an old Shank-hai hen of his, that 
has been “ setting’’for five weeks upon two 
round stones anda pieceof brick! ‘ Her 
anxiety,” quoth he, “ is no greater than ours 
to know what she will hatch. If it provesa 





brickyard, that hen is not for sale.” _ 
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Orchard, Garden, &c. 


————————————EEEEeEees 
SOWING GRAIN IN ORCHARDS. 


aegis 
We frequently see this folly along the line 
of our railroads, in our summer travel. 
Here we see asplendid crop of rye, and 
there a vigorous growth of oats or barley. 
Sometimes Indian corn is planted in a young 
orchard. We believe the practice to be 
bad husbandry. A neighbor-of ours has an 
apple orchard, set about ten years since. 
He took admirable care of it for several 
years, washing the trunks and larger limbs 
with strong soap-suds, and manuring them 
abundantly. The orchard was ‘a beautiful 
sight, and began to bear fruit. Three years 
ago he stocked it down with rye. The crop 
was agood one, but it proved disastrous to 
his orchard. It checked the growthof wood, 
and it has borne no fruit since. ‘Similar 
facts are abundant in the experience of farm- 
ers. Wecannot tell, perhaps, all the causes 
of this injury to fruit trees. Any grainis a 
heavy draft upon the land, and probably uses 
up the material the young trees want to per- 
fect their fruit. A grain crop shades the 
soil very much also, and this must prove in- 
jurious. Itis well to keep a young orchard 
under cultivation for some years, but the 
ground should only be cropped with roots, 
and abundantly manured. An orchard will 
pay us for our trouble according to the capi- 
tal and labor we expend upon its cultivation. 
Ep. 








= 
PRUNING FRUIT TREES, 


It the present state of horticultural knowl- 
edge it is about as important to tell the own- 
er of an orchard, seasonably, what he should 
not do, as what he should. Much skill as it 
requires to plant a tree, it requires still more 
to prune it so as to help its growth and fruit 
bearing. Fortunately for the nursery-men, 
there is so little skill in planting, that a ma- 
jority of the trees removed from the nursery 
never call for pruning. The sunbeams of 
their first season remove every redundant 
twig with a thoroughness that the most rabid 
pruner might envy. A small sample of un- 
dersized bean poles is the autumn inventory 
of what went upon his plantation in the 
spring as a splendid lot of the choicest fruit 
trees, purchased at one dollar each, and 
richly worth two. These of course will not 
want further pruning. But you have an old 
orchard, with some dead limbs and a thick, 
heavy growth of sprouts, and so much top 
that there is no chance for the sun to get in 
to ripen the fruit, what is to be done with it 2 
Do not infer that because you have a keen- 
edged knife and asharp saw, that the best 
use you can make of them is to go into the 
apple tree tops with them in April. The 
truth is, February, March and April, are the 
worst three months in the year for this pur- 
pose. Lay your pruning tools upon the 
shelf for the present, and walk with us to 
your neighbor’s orchard. This was pruned 
Jast April. You see that many large limbs 
were removed, and that the old wood is now 
nearly as black as if it had been painted, and 
that a long black stain extends far down the 


amputated limb, greatly injuring as well as 
disfiguring the bark. Examine the wood 
closely and you will find it has already begun 
to decay." The whole tree has received a 
shock by this untimely pruning, and years 
will not repair the injury. 

The best time for a general pruning is-at 
the close of the first growth of summer, 
which,is from the 15th of June to the 15th 
of July. Then the leaves will take care of 
the flowing sap, and all small wounds will 
be rapidly healed over. The large wounds 
may be closed by a coating of tar, thickened 
with brick dust, applied warm. Gum Shel- 
lac is good, but is more liable to peel off 
than the tar mixture. 

Never cut a limb forthe sake of using 
your tools. The tops of apple trees do not 
require severe thinning in our hot summers. 
Nature understands the wants of the tree 


had his training under the dripping skies of 
England. The thick limbs and foliage are 
needed to protect the trunk, the larger 
branches and the fruit. You will find your 
fairest specimens in the top of the tree, and 
partially shielded from the sun’s rays by 
leaves. Very small limbs, a halfinch through, 
that cross each other or that interfere with 
the symmetry of the top, may now be remo- 
ved, but no general pruning should be at- 
tempted.—Ep. 





A TREE CONVENTION, 


- che 

Since the joint Worm Convention, held a 
year ortwo since in one of our Southern 
Cities, there has been a terrible itching for 
notoriety among all animals, quadruped, bi- 
ped, centipede, and no ped at all, to hold 
similar mass meetings, to redress grievances, 
and to promote the common interests of their 
respective kinds. The mania has even in- 
vaded the quiet precincts of vegetable life ; 
trees have had their gatherings, and waxed 
eloquent over the story of their accumulated 
wrongs. 

One of our reporters recently sent us an 
account of a Grand Mass Meéting* held in the 
vicinity of a quiet village, on Long Isiand, 
which has sent out a multitude of sons and 
daughters to all parts of the country. His 
report runs thus : ; 

On a windy night in March, when the moon 
was riding high, at the weird hour of mid- 
night, a bushy looking charaeter might have 
been seen tacking the following notice upon 
the sign-post of this village : 

GRAND RALL? OF TREES. 

Whereas the graduates of the vegetable 
colleges, and arborescent schools in this vi- 
cinity, have sent back divers reports of hard 
usage, mutilation, disease, and premature 
death, greatly to the prejudice of their own 
reputation, and to the detriment of the 
schools, a Conventionis hereby called to dis- 
cuss this and kindred grievances, and to pe- 
tition the proper authorities for relief. Old 


graduates are particularly invited to attend. 
Signed, UNDERGRADUATES. 


As this was stutk upon the board with 
wooden spines, it was concluded that Mr. 
White Thorn had been active in publishing 
the call for the meeting. 

The time of the meeting was kept.a secret 





from outsiders, but on the 16th, as I was 


often much better than the gardener who has | 


coming home late at night, I heard a terrible 
stir in the grounds of a neighboring nursery. 
I thought at once of the call for the conven- 
tion, and determined to be present and take 
“notes.” I posted myself inthe branches ofa 
Norway spruce, and saw the multitude gath- 
ering. Such a moving of trees, I venture to 
say has not been witnessed since the day 


when 


; ——-——“ Birnam wood 
Did come to Dunsinane.” 


oaks, elms, aud maples, spruces, pines and 
firs, pears, apples, and peaches, trees of high 
and low degree, came up in platoons, in 
double and single file, in masses, and singly 
on to an open space in front of the office, 
where the trees are usually packed, and sent 
to their destination. The graduates were 
well represented for numbers, but such a 
lean, diseased, deathly company of trees, I 
never remember to have seen in one locality. 

Mr. White Thorn stated to the assembled 
multitude that he had taken the responsibili- 
ty of calling the meeting, and was very high- 
ly gratified to see such a hearty response to 
the call from his old friends who had gone 
out from the institutions in this vicinity. He 
hoped to hear a good account from them, for 
the sake of the good mothers who had nursed 
them in infancy. He wanted to have sotme 
means of silencing the slanderous reports 
(as he believed them to be) which were cir- 
culated in regard to his Alma-Mater. He 
nominated Knight’s Monarch as Chairman of 
the meeting. This was carried by acclama- 
tion. We looked to see some real personage 
step forth from the crowd, but instead, we 
saw a most unpromising scrawny looking 
dwarf stepping forward to the Chair. He 
was not over six feet high, though he had 
been graduated, as he told his audience, four 
years. He had astoop in his shoulders, and 
was covered with scale bugs from the sole 
of his foot to the crown of his head. He 
rcalled the meeting to order, and announced 
the business. 

Mr. White Oak was the first speaker. He 
said he was rejoiced to receive an invitation 
to this'meeting ; though he had a good deal 
of reputation for toughness, and was not at 
all disposed to complain of grievances, yet 
he must say that he had suffered immeasur- 
ably in his reputation by the treatment to 
which he had been subjected. He said that 
he went out from his Alma-Mater six years 
ago, but he was in a condition so mutilated, 
that it was fully three years before he had 
been able to restore himself to a sound con- 
dition. When his roots had been replaced, 
he found that his pores had become so indu- 
rated, and his whole body was so hide-bound, 
that he had not beeffable 10 make more 
than half a summer’s growth, in any season 
since. His sensibilities were daily wound- 
ed by the slighting remarks he had been 
compelled to hear, not only concerning him- 
self, but the whole tribe of oaks. So much 
had their reputation suffered, so many deaths 
had occurred in his neigborhood, that the 
whole race was in danger of being banish- 
ed from the parks and pleasure grounds of 
gentlemen, as if they were foreigners, and 
only half hardy. He hoped some measures 
would be taken to secure a large share of 
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roots for the young oaks who graduate in| 


future. He said he was aware of the diffi- 
culties of lifting a strong rooted seedling 
like himself, but then it should be considered 
that the tree-planter bought all the roots of 
the tree, as wellas its top, and for one, he 
thought the grower should fulfil his contract. 
He thought it an outrage to put an ignorant, 
unskilled laborer to such nice work as lifting 
the roots and delicate fibres of a nursery 
tree. 

A young Elm followed White Oak. He 
said he could sympathize, entirely, with the 
speaker last up. Although he had the name of 
being a little slippery in character, and could 
make roots very fast, yet he found it hard 
work to get through the first season, after 
transplanting. He said he was planted in 
gravelly soil, and he thought he should have 
died many atime last summer, for want of 
water. Full one half of his roots had been 
torn off, and there had been no reduction of 
his limbs to meet the. deficiency. He said 
the Elms were losing ground inall his neigh- 
borhood, and it was no uncommon thing to 
hear pious and well bred gentlemen defaming 
the race and cursing the insticutions of learn. 
ing that sent out such graduates. He was 
glad for one that the honored Professors, who 
had trained him to gracefulness and splen- 
dor, could not hear all that was said of them. 
He hoped, however, that some measures 
would be taken to stop this horrible mutila- 
tion. 

A grave looking personage, in the shape 
of:Minister Apple, next arose. He said he 
was accustomed to receive the dispensations 
of Providence with equanimitygand resigna- 
tion, but there were certain dispensations of 
man that he could not sitdown under with 
patience. He said he was by nature a con- 
scientious bearer of fruit, and professedly 
went forth to do good in the world. This 
was his vocation, and he delighted to fulfil it, 
but he found it entirely impracticable, in con- 
sequence of his seminary learning. He had 
not only to complain of the premature root 
pruning to which his bretheren had been 
subjected, but he found himself stocked with 
a whole regiment of apple tree borers, inthe 
egg. He had no sooner got established in 
his new position, and formed fruit buds, than 
he found himself honey-combed about the 
collar, and the only harvest he had yet been 
able to produce was a respectable crop of 
saw-dust, thrown out by these animal saw- 
yers. He thought these borers were nota 
stock that cultivators generally wished to 
buy, and that nursery-men ought to make it 
as much a point of honor to deliver only 
what was bought, as to deliver all that was 
purchased. He sh@lild be obliged very soon 
to renounce both his name and his profes- 
sion, unless better morals prevailed in the 
nursery. 

There was a rustling of silks, and a great 
stir among the female part of the audience, 
when the minister closed. A rotund and 
jolly looking woman, very richly dressed, 
now came forward. Although somewhat 
dwarfish in height, it was quite manifest that 
she had been accustomed to good society. 
The chairman introduced her as the Duchess 
d’ Angouleme. She said: 





Mr. Chairman:—I think the gentlemen 
who have preceded me have made a good 
deal of stir about very small matters. If I 
had nothing more than internal troubles} 
such as amputated roots, and a bored collar 
to complain of, I should not have broken the 
modest silence of womanhood, on this occa- 
sion. But there are troubles, Mr. Chairman, 
against which the patience of my suffering 
sex are not proof. Internal griefs that can 
be kept from the gaze of the world, we can 
bear without murmuring ; but when we are 
sent forth to the world, smitten with a visi- 
ble plague, our skins rigid with a leprous de- 
filement, called scale-bugs, our pride is 
wounded by this insult offered to our person- 
al beauty, and we claim the privilege of 
being heard. Woman has her rights, Mr. 
Chairman, and when they are thus trampled 
upon by men without taste and refinement, 
the time has come to assert them. For 
three long years, Sir, my life has been little 
else than a desperate struggle with the vam- 
pires that I was forced to carry off upon my 
person, when I left this neighborhood. The 
constant inquiry of visitors—‘ What is the 
matter with your Duchesse trees?” was ex- 
ceedingly mortifying. If veils had only been 
as. plenty as these pestiferous lice, I should 
have hid myself for the remainder of my 
life. All the promises of faithfulness with 
which my purchaser was refreshed by the 
nursery-man, have failed to be realized. I 
protest, Mr. Chairman, in the most solemn 
manner, against this wholesale traffic in lice, 
under the garb of a retail trade in pear trees. 
Has it come to this, that the companions of 
dukes, the favorites of nobility, are to be 
treated like the truants of a kennel, given 
over to filth, and to become the habitation of 
parasites? Is the potash market ‘are ? 
Has soap and water failed from the earth, 
that we are to betreated thus? Let usarise 
in our might, and protest against these out- 
rages.” 

Our reporter was obliged to leave in the 
midst of the proceedings. How much of 
embellishment-he added to the speeches we 
are unable to say. We have no doubt, how- 
ever, that the main facts in the case are cor- 
rectly set forth. 

We have purchased, in our life-time, scale- 
bugs enough to out-number all the armies of 
the Allies and Russia combined. We think 
the point made by one of the speakers well 
put—that acultivator only purchases trees, 
and for the nursery-man to put off upon him 
a generation of vipers in company with his 
trees, is a fraud upon the unsuspecting. If 
the nursery-man does not receive enough 
for his trees to afford the soap and water to 
clean them, let him charge higher and keep 
his trees scrupulously clean. It should be 
considered a disgrace for any man to send 
out lousy trees from hisnursery. Weadvise 
all purchasers, so far as practicable, to see 
to the selection‘ of their treés in person. 
And when this is not possible, to return all 
inhabited, deceased and unsound trees that 
are sent to him. It is the seller’s business 
to send you clean trees.—Eb. 





What is it you must keep after you have 
given itto another? Your word. 





LOSS OF FRUIT TREES—HINTS ON SETTING 
OUT, &e,----No. I. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : re 

Having called attention to the importance 
of a little extra care as a paying remedy 
against the annual loss of fruit-trees. I pro- 
pose now to consider the proper manner of 
setting them out, and the course of treat- 
ment they should receive, until, at least, they 
arrive at a bearing state. 

First, a word in regard to locating fruit 
trees. Apples, peaches and quinces are con- 
sidered better adapted to what is generally 
understood by orchard culture, that is, they 
may occupy ground some distance fromthe 
house, since they do not require quite 
much attention at the period of ripening as 
pears, plums, cherries, appricots, grapes, 
&c., &c. The peach, however, even when 
grown in orchards, and a regular business is 
made of gathering the fruit, requires unre- 
mitting attention. Some kinds of pears 
need gathering before they are yellow ripe 
upon the tree. It is therefore more conve- 
nient tohave them come frequently under 
theeye. Cherries, particularly early ones, 
are much despoiled by birds, and although | 
would always befriend the birds, yet I would 
like to have them share with me. For 
plums a patch may be allotted to them and 
the pigs and poultry. 

Setting Out.—The holes should be prepar- 
ed by digging out the earth for a much larger 
space than the size of the tree, so that the 
roots may not be at allcrangped. Throw 
all good earth on one side the hole, and all 
poor soil cast away as worse than useless 
around the roots of a fruit tree. The usual 
size of the holes may be three to four feet 
in diameter, and two to three feet deep. 
These are to be filled with loose rich earth, 
mingled with composted manure enough to 
give the tree a good start, but in no case 
allowed to come in contact with the roots. 
It is amark of good management to supply 
liberally the outer parts of the hole with 
compost, which will decay and mix with the 
soil by the time the roots are ready to strike 
out for food. Let the filling be heaped a 
little above the surface with good, rich ma- 
nure, to allow for.the settling of the soil 
about the tree. 

If the transplanting be done imthe fall, a 
much greater heap of earth, say a mound of 
from one to two feet high, may be made to 
much advantage, as a protection against 
high winds, extreme cold, surplus water, 
&c. Iamno advocate for watering trees 
when set out, and through the season, unless 
it should prove extremely dry, wher a daily 
watering of a few pails full to each tree until 
it rains, may save it. It will be remember- 
ed that in my last article I proposed asa 
substitute for all this trouble, puddling and 
mulching, which once done is done for the 
season. 

In regard to after culture, nothing will 
compensate for neglect. Nursing, care and 
attention must be given to fruit trees as well 
as to any crop of the farm. Grass and 
weeds are to be kept down, and manure ap- 
plied and dug in. A little pruning and short- 
ening-in, every season, scraping off moss, 
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washing with soft-soap, the prompt removal 

of anything like disease, such as knots, 

blights, &c., constitute the summary of the 

“ gursing, care and attention” required by 

fruit trees. W. D. 
Morristown, N. J. 





For the American Agriculturist, 
TREATMENT OF THE PEAR TREK AS A 
STANDARD, 


BY A PRACTICAL NURSERYMAN. 

In pruning it is highly important to bear 
in mind the natural disposition of the tree, 
in order to foresee the probable consequen- 
cegot every cutthat ismade. When left to 
i tural growth the Pear tree attains the 
hight of 3¢ or 40 feet as a standard, witha 
stem of considerable length, but frequently 
sub-divided at five or six feet above the 
ground. The lower the sub-divisions take 
place, the greater the tendency to assume 
the naked character of stems, for a distance 
of everal feet from theirbases. Ultimately 
the top is formed of a roundish spreading or 
a pyramidal form, on the outside of which 
the fruit is for the most part produced, where 
it occupies the best position for enjoying the 
beneficial influences of light and air. 

An example will show the necessity of 
studying the natural disposition of this tree. 
Suppose a person were required to keep a 
tree within certain prescribed limits, far 
short of its natural hight, and that regard- 
less of its incessant tendency to attain that 
hight, he cut annually with reference merely 
to the assigned limits. Year after year he 
would find these limits exceeded by a shoot 
or shoots disposed to mount as stems, and 
he might continue years in vain attempts to 
overcome, by direct opposition, the natural 
tendencies of the tree. A _ skillful pruner 
would do no such thing. He would not 
labor to waste the energies of the tree, but 
by gentle and skilful means, would direct 
them towards the production of fruit. 

The standard form being the most natural, 
requires the least opposition to growth by 
the knife. If we commence with the young 
tree, having one shoot or one summer’s 
growth from the graft or bud, the first object 
is to secure a stem of the requisite hight, 
and of sufficient strength. Six feet is the 
usual hight for orchards, and every stem 
should be of the same hight, or nearly so. 
The shoot above alluded to will be furnished 
with buds from bottom to top, and all of 
these buds are capable of producing shoots 
under favorable circumstances ; but the up- 
permost bud generally takes the lead, while 
many of the lower do not break into shoots, 
and frequently none of them do so, unless 
induced by artificial means. Now it must 
be borne in mind, that if the shoot be cut 
back for some portion of its length at the 
winter pruning, the sap which would other- 
wise have gone to the upper portion of the 
shoot, is appropriated by those buds that are 
left, and it acts with greatest force on those 
immediately below the cut, three of which 
are almost invariably stimulated so as to 
produce shoots. Therefore to secure uni- 
formity in hight and form. the following 
plan may be adopted : 


When the tree has attained a hight of six- 
and-a-half feet, set up by the side of it a rod 
Or measuring stick six feet long, and then 
eut off the stem so as to leave three buds 
only above the top of the rod.. The three 
buds just above the hight of six feet will be 
most stimulated, and they will seldom fail to 
push forth shoots from which others must 
be made to diverge in a regular manper. 

Care should be taken to have the young 
stems of sufficient strength, and also as 
straight as possible, and foliage should be 
encouraged. Clean stems are desirable, but 
in endeavoring to obtain such, their strength 
must not be sacrificed. Iflateralspush from 
the shoot of the same summer’s growth, they 
must not be cut clean off. They may be 
stopped after mid-snmmer, where they ap- 
pear insubordinate to the leader, and in- 
stead of being cut close to the stem at the 
winter pruning, if one or two buds are left 
they will furnish leaves on small shoots in 
the following summer, which will contribute 
much towards strengthening the stem. 
These shoots ought, however, to be stopped 
in summer. 

When the soil is good, and the variety is 
of vigorous growth, standard pear trees may 
be raised without cutting back the leader un- 
til it attain the required hight of stem. But 
under less favorable circumstances, 1 some- 
what different mode of proceeding must be 
adopted. Ifthe leading shoot is found weak, 
cut it back to near its base. A stronger 
shoot willresult, which must be kept as up- 
right as possible for a leader. Take care to 
check almost entirely the growth of the two 
shoots likely to proceed from the buds next 
to that which furnishes the leader. The 
leader may be a little shortened in the fol- 
lowin® season, and in every season until it 
attain the proper hight. By the time it does 
this, the base of the stem will have acquired 
considerable thickness, and although great 
care is required to keep the shoots erect 
while young, no stakes are afterwards re- 
quired. 


AMERICAN PLUMS IN ENGLAND, 


The Gardener’s Chronicle, speaks of the 
variety of American Plums which have suc- 
ceeded best in England, as follows : 

Weare indebted tothe Americans for some 
really valuable plums. Among them the 
Jefferson holds the first rank ; ripening just 
after the Green Gage, and being quite equal 
to it in flavor and far superior in beauty, it 
can not be too highly eulogised. I had 
some fine fruit in pyramids this season, 
which, owing to the fine weather in Septem- 
ber, slightly shriveled on the trees, and be- 
came of a deep golden color, blotched with 
red; they were full of delicious juice; 
I thought them superior even to the Green 
Gage. Denniston’s Superb, ripening 8 or 10 
days before the Green Gage, is also a valu- 
able plum; this year the fruits were particu- 
larly’fine from pyramids ; Huling’s Superb is 
also a very large and very rich plum ; the 
Autumn Gage, an Oval medium-sized yellow 
plum, is very valuable, as it hangs well on 
the tree till after the middle of October. 








Blecker’s Scarlet is a useful kitchen plum, 





remarkable for its hardiness and productive- 
ness. Smith’s Orleans, an oval reddish 
purple plum, has not proved quite equal to 
its reputation in America. Columbia is a 
large, round, and very handsome plum, rich 
and sugary but rather dry, and ripening with 
a crowd of other sorts, is not so valuable as 
the first-named varieties. I may here men- 
tion that plums in Nottinghamshire, north of 
Trent, rarely attain their full size and flavor ; 
the climate seems too cool and moist for 
them, for if large-sized fruit are obtained 
from trees against walls, flavor is sacrificed. 
Corse’s Nota Bene, an oval purple plum of 
medium size, is I think a Canadian plum, 
from Montreal; this is an enormous bear- 
er, withstanding our spring frosts well, and 
ripening early in August. Plums are becom- 
ing most valuable fruit, for owing to several 
new varieties the dessert and the kitchen 
can be supplied from the end of July till near- 
ly the end of October. 





COFFEE, I'S COST AND CULTURE, 
ae 

It is believed by many that coffee can be 
cultivated in some of our southern States as 
successfully as in Brazil, Java, and Jamaica ; 
if so, it is high time that some of our plant- 
ers were’entering upon its culture, as it costs 
our country no less than $15,500,000 annu- 
ally for the beans of this plant. 

The coffee tree lives toa great age pro- 
vided that the land is kept well drained. The 
tree begins to bear when three years old, 
and is at its full bearing when seven years 
old. The tree is allowed to grow in hight 
from six to seven feet ; the top branches are 
pruned off when the tree is five years old, so 
that by the time it is seven it resembles a 
spread umbrella. Each branch droops down- 
wards, and thus gives the pickers a good 
chance to pick the berry. The coffee tree 
in Brazil bears two crops each year, the 
large crop in the spring, and the small one 
in the fall: The first crop is picked when 
the berry is red, resembling a cherry. The 
second crop is in general small, and allowed 
to remain on the tree until fully ripe and 
dry. This crop, cured in the husk, is far 
superior in quality, and is called “ pearl cof 
fee.” The blossom is beautiful, small, and 
tender. It remainson the tree from three 
to four days. If the weather is warm, with 
showers, during those few days, the crop 
sure ; if cool at nights, it often fails. When 
the berry is taken home from the field it is 
earried toa mill-house. The mill consists 
of three smallrollers. The berry is put into 
a hopper, and a constant stream of water 
falls on the rollers durinf@ the time the mill is 
at work. By this process the outside hull 
is taken off and the berry is separated from 
it, and the coffee falls into abrick tank, where 
it is washed perfectly clean, and then put on 
a place covered with tile or brick raised in 
the center that the water may drain. It is 
then taken to the curing loft, where it is 
turned four times a day until the hull is crisp 
and dry. Then by putting it through Jarge 
fanners the inside hull comes off, and leaves 
the berry ready for hand-picking for market. 

Scientific American. 
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“ STRAWBERRIES—FINE STRAWBERRIES ”! 


edule 
BY DR. I. M. WARB—NEWARE, N. J. 

What cries through the streets are more 
grateful to the ear, or more potent in causing 
the mouth to water, than the words we have 
taken for our caption? We beg you, gentle 
reader not to suppose your palates are now 
to be regaled with this most luscious of the 
smaller fruits. The snow that covers our 
beds must first be dissolved by the genial 
rays of the vernal sun—then of all the fruits 


_ that grow, will the strawberry first throw up 


its tender crown, spread out its fingery 
leaves to drink in from the earth and at- 
mosphere the sustenance nature has adapt- 
ed to its wants, that ere long will whiten the 
surface with its flowery covering, and then 
with rapid strides, develop that delicious 
ctimson morsel, the sight of which moved 
the poet to sing: 


“A dish of ripe strawberries smothered in cream.” 


Strawberries are universally loved.— 
Downing says: ‘* We have heard of indi- 
viduals who really did not by nature relish 
strawberries,” but we confess we have al- 
ways had the same doubt of their existence 
as we have of thatof the Unicorn. But our 
task is not now to write in praise of the 
strawberry, its deliciousness or wholesome- 
ness, although, as a physician, we might 
claim to say it is a great promoter of diges- 
tion, containing so abundantly that mild veg- 
etable acid our natures demand at the return 
of the season that ushers it in. So medicinal 
is it regarded, that the celebrated Botanist, 
Linneus, is said to have cured himself of a 
fit of the gout by partaking freely of the 
strawberry. 

Nor have we anything at present to say to 
the amateur, for we have taken pen in hand 
for the ‘million.’ In their behalf we approach 
the market grower, to discuss with him the 
varieties best adapted to market, that will 
bear carriage well, and be most remunera- 
ting—rewarding him most abundantly for 
his attention to it as a field crop. 

It has been said, that as many bushels of 
strawberries can be grown per acre as of 
potatoes, a fact, startling as it at first may 
seem, we are now prepared to credit, espe- 
cially if the land be as well prepared for the 
crop, and as well attended, while it will prove 
four-fold more remunerating. Mr. Pardee 
says he has grown at the rate of two hund- 
red and fifty bushels per acre, and that 
where good varieties are selected, with mod- 
erate cultivation, a hundred aad fifty bushels 
can be calculated upon, and moreover, that 
fifty cents a bushel, will meet the expense 
of cultivation. ™ 

But the labor and expense of gathering so 
many tiny berries, and safely conveying such 
delicate freight to market, to the uninitiated 
seems a task almost herculean. If a judi- 
cious selection of varieties are made, so that 
only the larger berries are grown, and the 
culture is such.as to give you those in per- 
fection, the labor of gathering is more than 
half reduced, while the proceeds of the sale 
are more than doubled. And if in addition 
to the size, hardness of the berry be regard- 
ed, so as to bear carriage well, no more haz- 





ard will be incurred in transporting than a 
thousand other articles of merchandize are 
subjected to. 


To ensure success to the market grower, 
four characteristic qualities should be re- 
garded as essential. I name them in the 
order of their importance—szze, hardness, 
high color and productiveness. The absence 
of either of these will materially affect the 
cash net product. With the amateur grower 
it is all flavor—flavor. The table qualities 
will weigh more in the scale than all others 
combined, while the purchaser in the mar- 
ket judges by another standard. With him 
his eye makes the rule—its enormous size, 
its splendid crimson color, at once decide 
the question, and Hovey’s Seedling is borne 
away, while Burr’s new Pine, its less brazen 
faced and more blushing neighbor, of sterling 
merit, is declared unripe, and left for the 
knowing ones to luxuriate upon. 


Touching the profits of strawberry cul- 
ture, what do facts teach us? Mr. William 
Stoms of Cincinnati, in the August No. of 
the Horticulturist of last year,says: “Mr. 
Toucey has raised this season, and vended 
in our city, three hundred and forty bushels 
of strawberries, grown on ten acres of land. 
The gross receipts were two thousand, two 
hundred and ten dollars. The crop was 
marketed (gathered and sold) at an expense 
of three hundred dollars, leaving a nett profit 
of a fraction short of two hundred dollars 
per acre, while‘the probable cost of cultiva- 
tion did not exceed fifteeen dollars per acre. 
The varieties grown were Jowas, called by 
the market men, Washingtons, Hovey’s 
Seedling and Hudson’s.” 

Mr. Barry, speaking of the same market, 
says: ‘I found immense supplies, consist- 
ing in most part of the Iowas, Hudson, the 
old favorite sort, and Hovey’s. The last 
named sold at 25 cents per quart, the others 
at 15. The Hovey is not a great bearer, in 
the judgment of market men, but a solid 
berry, bearing carriage well and looking fine.” 


The Iowa is a favorite with them from the 
fact that it bears immense crops and matures 
early. The plants never winter out—once 
planted they take care of themselves—fight- 
ing their way even among weeds, so com- 
pletely covering the ground as to overshad- 
ow and pre-ocupy it. The berries are large 
and easily picked, so that at 15 cents per 
quart, it is more profitabe to the grower than 
Hovey’s at 25 cents. We have grown it for 
years, and found it to ripen as soon, if not a 
little earlier than the early Scarlet, and al- 
though inferior in flavor, its enormous size 
and great productivenes makes it decidedly 
more desirable for an early market berry. 

Mr. Stoms of Cincinnatti, above referred 
to, says of the Iowa: ‘“ More is cultivated 
of them of any other, because of their early 
ripening and hardy culture. They are also 
a more certain crop than any other variety, 
as a géneral thing.” 

At Rochester, Burr’s new Pine and Hud- 
son have been the market berries, while in 
New-York the early Scarlet, called by the 
market women Scotch Runner, followed by 
the Crimson Cone, better known as the Pine 
Apple, and Hovey’s Seedling constitute about 


all the varieties that find;{their way into 
market. 

The Philadelphia market is much better 
supplied with choice berries than the New- 
York market. Hovey’s Seedling being more 
extensively grown asa market berry, the 
Moyamensing and others of the new varie- 
ties, as well as the owas and Hudson. With 
our present knowledge of this subject we 
should recommend for extensive culture the 
Early Scarlet and Iowas, or Washingtons, 
the Hovey Seedling and Crimson Cone—and 
in the place of the Hudson, Willey & Jen- 
ney’s Seedling. 

Mr. Wilder says : (see Horticulturist, vol. 
IV, page 132.) ‘ The Willey, much like the 
Hudson, and the Jenney, are even more pro- 
ductive.” He adds, “ Jenney sold, from less 
than three-quarters of an acre, including 
about one-fifth of the Virginia, as-fertilizers, 
twenty-seven hundred boxes, of a quart 
size, and picked five hundred more, making 
thirty-two hundred—which, at 25 cents, gave 
him eight hundred dollars, the price at which 
his crop was engaged. 

The following statement we cut from a 
Boston paper: “As an evidence of the 
profits of the strawberry culture, we will 
state that of the variety known as Jenney’s 
Seedling, the following is the product of half 
an acre : , 

2,773 boxes, which were sold in the Boston market 


at wholesale, at 20 cents a box,.........00--+ees $554 60 
500 boxes used in the family, at 20 cents,.......... 100 00 
$654 60 


Here, as the product of ap acre of land 
that can be cultivated by one man, we have 
six thousand five hundred and forty-six 
quarts, which, at the average retail price in 
in our market, will yield $1,636 50. This, 
as can readily be seen, is an enormously 
profitable business ; but we do not suppose 
that so large a yield can be relied upon. 
Three thousand quarts an acre, we believe, | 
may be always calculated upon by good cu)- 
tivators, and this yield, at 10 cents a quart, 
will make one of the most lucrative branches 
of culture that a man can attend to.” 

Our own observations for some three years 
past have fully sustained the. character here 
given for productiveness and market value. 
The comparative value of the Jenney, as a 
market berry, has led me to place it very 
high in the scale, having found it uniformly 
productive, high flavored, of a brilliant crim- 
son color, and uniform size, somewhat above 
medium. McAvoy’s extra Red, Longworth’s 
prolific, Walker’s Seedling, Monroe Scarlet, 
Genesee Seedling, and Moyamensing, among 
the newer varieties, may very soon take the 
place of some of the above named, as mar- 
ket berries. & 

The advantage of cultivating a number of 
varieties, and especially such a list as we 
have given, is that the grower has the advan- 
tage of the market for a longer period than 
he can otherwise have. With the Iowa and 
Early Scarlet he goes into market when the 
first commands a large price. When they 
begin to decline, the more showy Hovey and 
Crimson Cone take their place. By the 
side of the Hovey appears the Jenney, al- 
though not quite as large, more attracting 





by its richer crimsoned surface, of more de- 


- 
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cided-character, and yielding its fruit long 
after the Hovey has disappeared. The 
Willey, as a market fruit, has hitherto en- 
joyed but little character to which its great 
productiveness entitle it, especially when 
connected with its cluster habits—its stalks, 
when loaded, resembling bouquets of uni- 
form sized, deep scarlet and dry berries— 
not unfrequently numbering sixty or seventy 
ona single foot stalk. This cluster form, 
combined with its dry, solid character, more 
than atones for its loss of flavor, for a mar- 
ket berry. 





PLANT-LICE. 


Of all the insects which are injurious to 
vegetables, none have attracted more atten- 
tion than the green fly, or plant-lice, not only 
from the amount of injury which they inflict 
upon the trees of our orchards, and plants of 
the garden, but the peculiarly anomalous 
manner in which the gréater number of them 
are produced. The species are extremély 
numerous, almost every plant having a differ- 
ent kind, and the habits of many have been 
thoroughly investigated by naturalists ; the 
effects which they produce upon vegetables 
are to a great extent mechanical, exhausting 
the vitality of the plant by the constant drain 
* of sap. 

As they’pass most of their time in one 
place, with the rostrum inserted into the 
cellular tissue ofthe leaf, young stem, branch 
or root, pumping its life-blood, and as their 
name is legion, the quantity thus drawn from 
its natural channel is very considerable, pro- 
ducing a gradual decay and often, finally, the 
the death of the plant; some species, how- 
ever, have apparently a poisonous effect. The 
changes undergone by the insect have been 
minutely described by Reaumer, Bounet, 
Kouber, &c. In the spring and summer the 
different generations are of one sex, the fe- 
male; no male appearing until the autumn. 
The eggs are laid at this time, and the pres- 
entinseets die. Next spring they are hatched, 
producing, without a single exception, fe- 
males; these, without fecundation, give 
birth to a number of living young ones of 
their own sex, who in turn produce young, 
repeating the same thing through seven to 
eleven generations, until the cold weather 
setting in, puts a stop to it ; the last genera- 
tion, however, consists of males and females, 
and eggs are again laid. 

These summer broods are wingless, but 
the males of the last brood have well-devel- 
oped wings. (For an interesting description 
of the embryonic development of these lice, 
see a paper of Dr. Burnett, read before the 
American Association, at the Cleveland 
meeting.) 

The ants use the green fly as milk cows, 
protecting them from their enemies, and 
taking great care of them, and may be seen 
busily engaged among them, drinking the 
sweet honey dew discharged by the fly from 
its anal tubercles. Their enemies are the 
small insectivorous birds ; the larva of the 
lace-winged fly, who devours them by hun- 
dreds, and the larva of the little lady-bird 
beetles; the cocinella, known to every 


‘ 


school-boy, “ Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away 
home,” &c. 

The lace-winged flies are not so well 
known, are four-winged, of a green color, 
about three-fourths of an inch in length, 
may be seen flying in the warm summer 
evenings, and when handled emit a most in- 
tolerable stench.—Ohio Farmer. 





LAYING OUT A GARDEN, 


From pretty extensive observation, we 
have come'to the conclusion that one of the 
most serious and prevalent errors in the 
management of small gardens, is attempting 
too much. This grows very naturally out 
of the desire that almost every man feels to 
gather round his residence the greatest pos- 
sible variety of interesting scenes and ob- 
jects; in other words, tomake the most of 
his limited space. In laying out a garden, 
the design may be good, and it may, in the 
first place, be properly executed ; but no soon- 
er is this done than new trees or plants are 
fancied, and probably a neighbor’s garden 
suggests some new walk or divisions, and 
thus one alteration after another is intro- 
duced, and the original plan is effaced, and 
the whole becomes a piece of patchwork. 


gardens utterly ruined in this way. Now, 
the beauty of a small garden, and the pleas- 
ure it may afford, lies not in a great variety 
of embellishments, but in simplicity and 
high keeping—few walks and few trees. 
Numerous walks destroy the unity and 
extent of a small piece of ground, and add 
very materially to the cost of keeping: and 
as a regular gardener is seldom employed 
in such places, the walks become neglected, 
and grown over with grass and weeds, re- 
sembling more a cattle path than anything 
else. The principle, therefore, should be rig- 
idly adhered to, of having only such walks as 
are absolutely indispensable, and these to 
be kept in the best order. A good, well-kept 
walk, is not only a great beauty, but a great 
comfort, whereas nothing is so useless and 
ill-looking as a bad or neglected one. In 
most cases a single walk, and that a foot 
walk, six or eight feet wide, in proportion to 
the extent of the ground, will be quite 
enough. 
The position of the entrance gate, and the 
course of the walk, must be determined by 
the shape of the grounds, and the situation 
of the front door of the dwelling. If the 
space between the house and street be 
narrow— say twenty or thirty feet—and the 


front door be in the center of the building, 


the most convenient, and probably the best, 
arrangement is the common one—having the 
gate opposite the door, and the walk straight. 
It would be much better if houses of this 
kind were so constructed as to have the main 
entrance at one side, so that the ground in 
front of the principal rooms might be kept 
in a lawn, embellished with a few appropri- 
ate trees. This would be a more agreeable 
sight from the windows than a gravel walk, 
and persons approaching the house would 
not be directly in front of the windows. 
When the house stands back.a sufficient 





We have seen many charming little front. 


distance, even if the front door be in the cen- 
ter facing the street, the walk should ap- 
proach it by as easy curves as possible from 
one side, leaving the ground in front un- 
broken. A curved walk, however, is not 
only inconvenient, but obviously inconsist- 
ent, in-a very limited space. 

Box, and all other kinds of edgings, to 
walks that run through grass plots, are not 
only out of place, but add greatly to the ex- 
pense of planting andkeeping. Such things 
are.only appropriate to flower gardens, to 
make the outlines of walks and beds. Hedges 
of privet, red cedar, or arbor vite, are occa- 
sionally planted along the edges of walks, 
but are entirely superfluous, and have a bad 
effect, unless to screen a wagon road to out- 
buildings, or to separate a front garden or 
lawn from the kitchen garden, or such ob- 
ject as it may be desirable to conceal. Suth 
hedges have also a very good effect when 
placed immediately behind a low, open, front 
lawn, when viewed from the dwelling. 

Planting, in most of our small gardens, is 
carried to such an excess as to convert them 
into miniature forests. There must be the 
universal row of Horse Chesnuts, or some- 
thing else within the fence ; and then the in- 
terior is dotted over closely with all manner 
of shrubs and plants. A corner is probably 
cut up into something like a child’s flower 
garden; small beds, filled with tall, strag- 
gling plants, lying over the box edgings, 
covering the walks, and giving to the whole 
a neglected and confused appearance. Such 
management displays no taste, and gives no 
satisfaction. 

We would discard these straight rows of 
trees, and convert the whole surface into as 
perfect a piece of lawnas could be made. 
This we would embellish with a few, very 
few, appropriate trees, mostly evergreens, 
having as great variety among them as pos- 
sible, both in regard to habit of growth and 
that of foliage. The smallest plot, managed 
on this principle, may be made beautiful.— 
A single tree, such as a Norway Spruce, a 
Deodar Cedar, a Hemlock Spruce, or any 
other fine evergreen, or even a deciduous 
tree, such as Magnolia, a Tulip tree, a Lin- 
den, Horse Chesnut or Mountain Ash, stand- 
ing on alawn, having ample space on all 
sides to develop its fair natural habits and 
proportions, is always a beautiful object, and 
cannot fail, though a common tree, to attract 
attention and admiration ; but plant three or 
four, or half a dozen such trees, where one 
should be, you crowd each tree into too little 
space, and you at once destroy the charac- 
ter and expression of the tree, and produce 
a confused mass, that cannot fail to be disa- 
greeable to every one whose taste has been 
even slightly cultivated. 

Few people seem to appreciate fully the 
beauty of a piece of lawn—a beauty which 
is at once cheap and permanent. Most of 
us desire to be economical, but what econo- 
my is there in cutting up small gardens into | 
walks, flower borders and beds, and in plant- 
ing them all over with trees and plants ? 
These walks and borders need constant care, 
or they soon become unsightly ; they need 





a constant succession of flowering plants to 
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keep upa display. The culture of flowers 
along borders and among trees is never suc- 
cessful or satisfactory. They must have a 
place allott+d to themselves, where they can 
be tastefully grouped and receive proper at- 
tention. A very important point is the se- 
lection of suitable trees for small gardens. 
We very often see trees of the largest class 
planted where there is no room for them, 
simply because such trees are planted in 
every garden. The little front gardens of 
street houses in some of the English towns 
delight every one who sees them, by the ap- 
propriateness of their arrangement and or- 
hnaments. A spot of bright green lawn, gar- 
nished with two or three Laurels or Rhodo- 
dendrons, and some climbing Roses and 
Honeysuckles around the windows, and 
these all glittering with high polish, like a 
new coin from the mipt—no cutting up into 
all manner of misshaped beds and borders, 
no entangled masses of trees and plants.— 
Horticulturist. 





“ WHAT IS TRENCHING ?” 


Asked an intelligent merchant who has 
just moved into the country. Our first 
thought was, why, he ought to understand 
so simple an operation. Our second thought 
was, why, or how should he ? and our third 
was, we'll describe the operation for his ben- 
efit and that of others in like circumstances. 

The word trenching is often used indefi- 
nitely to signify any method of stirring the 
soil deeply, either with the spade or plow. 
Trenching, as used by gardeners, implies 
digging the ground deeper than a single 
length of the spade, and is termed “ true” or 
“bastard” trenching, according to the method 
jn which it is performed. True trenching con- 
sists in inverting the soil, placing the surface 
below the sub-soil. The following figure 
will illustrate the process. 
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Fig. 1. 
a,b,c, and d severally_represent the ends of long trenches 
extending acrossthe garden. . 


In the plot of ground represented by fig. 
1, dig out the earth two “ spits” or spades 
deep from ¢ and a, and carry it over to the 
right side of the plot. Next take out the 
depth and width of the spade from 4 and put 
it in the place before occupied by a. Then 
take up another spit from c and place it in ¢, 
over d,in the new position. Continue the 
process in the same manner, putting din 
place of c; e in place.of d; fine; gind, &c. 





The last trench upon the right side can be | 


filled with the soil carried over from ¢ and a. 
Bastard trenching consists in stirring the 
soil two or more spits deep, without sinking 
the surface soil, and is performed as follows : 
Take out the plot¢and and _ set it aside 
to the right. as before described. Then loos- 
en the soil in a without removing it. Next 
set 6 over upona and loosen up c. Continue 
the processin the same manner, putting d 
over c, loosening e, placing f upon it, and so 
on across the plot. ¢ 
During the spading process, whether by 


the first or second method, manure may, and 
should be worked into both the surface and 
sub-soil. It.is always advisable in bastard 
trenching to bury as deeply as possible a 
little of the surface soil, including weeds 
&c. s 
Few soils, not before worked deeply, are 
in a proper condition to admit of true trench- 
ing at first, since the sub-soil in a, c and eis 
not so well fitted for plants as the air-expo- 
sed surface soil. On this account we advise 
to practice bastard trenching first, fora year 
or two, or else to make the trenches a, c and 
e, only one-fourth or one-half a spit deep 
the first year, so as not to bring up too much 
of the * raw soil” at atime. 

While on this subject we will illustrate 
briefly, the method of stirring the soil as 
deep as three lengths of the spade. 
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Fig. 2. 


For true trenching, three spits deep, dig out 
t, wand a, and carry them to the right, as 
above. Then put v in place of a, d in place 
of u, and c in place of ¢, and so on, moving 
d to c,e to b, f to v, &e. 
For bastard trenching, three spits deep, 
carry away ¢, u and v ; then loosen a, work- 
ing manure “into it if need be. This done, 
set din u, anddin¢. We now have d, v and 
6 vacant, and can continu€& the process by 
stirring c, putting e in 4, and g in v, &c. 

True and bastard trenching may be com- 
bined in three spits deep, thus: Remove 
and u; loosena; put v in u, and dint. Then 
loosen c, and put d in 3, e in v, loosen f, and 
so on. 

The process is very simple, is readily per- 
formed by the most unskillful workman after 


of treating all garden soils. What sub- 
soiling is to the field, trenching is to the gar- 
den, only that the latter is more thorough 
and effectual, and gives an opportunity of 
applying manures to any part, either of the 
surface or sub-soil. 

Few who have not tried it have any ade- 
quate idea of the productiveness and value 
of a soil thoroughly trenched. Such beets, 
and currants and parsnips, as will grow upon 
a soil worked and manured two to three feet 
deep, must be seen to be appreciated ; and 
the same may be said of all other vegetables, 
although they be not usually ranked as deep- 
rooted. 

Give the roots of any plant a chance to 
grow downward, and they will go where they 
will always find moisture, no matter how 
hot or how long the sun may shine upon and 
parch a few inches of the surface. 

Our advice in all cases would be, trench 
every foot of ground devoted to girden cul- 
ture, at least two, if not three, or four spits 
deep. It will pay—iT wiLL PAY WELL.—Eb. 





Pretty cotp ovT THEere.—Some one re- 
siding near, informed the Cleveland Herald, 
that it was so cold on January 9th, that the 





a little showing, and it is an effectual method 
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cows had to be driven to the house to thaw 
their bags before milking. Ugh! 





ARE YOU GOING TO TRY AN ASPARAGUS 
BED THIS SPRING ? 


If so it must be attended to this month. 
The ground should have been prepared last 
fall, but. probably it was not. We'll say it 
was not, and see now how it is to be done. 
In the first place choose the location, which 
of course must be where it will not be dis- 
turbed for years to come, nor liable to be 
washed by heavy rains. Alongside of a 
garden walk or fence will furnish a conve- 
nient place. Any moderately good soil will 
do to begin operations with. 

First lay off a bed as long as may be de- 
sirable, but not to exceed four feet in width. 
Dig up the soil 18 to 24 inches in depth, 
mixing it with say one-eighth of its bulk of 
well rotted manure of any kind. (This 
much should have been done last autumn.) 
Let the ground thus prepared be left to settle 
six or eight days. On one or both sides of 
this bed it is convenient to have an alley 
eighteen inches wide, and three or four inch- 
es deep at first. 

When the bed has settled, remove the 
surface soil to a depth of nine inches, piling 
the removed soil into the alleys on each side, 
and level off the new surface of the bed. 

Next mark out the rows lengthwise of the 
bed, one foot from.each other, the outer rows 
being six inches from the alleys. If the 
ground be coated with sand or sifted ashes, 
and the marking done on this, it is more 
convenient. The ashes will also be good 
for the plants. 

Now take the roots and lay them on the 
marked surface of the prepared bed, nine 
inches from each other in the rows, and 
spread their fine roots out well, keeping the 
crowns or buds on the line. 

When the plants are all laid down careful- 
ly, cover them with the whole of the soil 
previously removed. A stock of roots can 
be obtained of any good gardener, or through 
a seedsman, and cost in the neighborhood of 
$6 to $7 a thousand. Two year-old roots 
only should be purchased. 

Nothing needs to be done with the bed 
during the first season after planting 
but to keep it clear of weeds. In autumn 
cover it with a dressing of manure two to 
three inches deep. In the following spring 
as soon as the frost is out, fork this manure 
into the ground, being careful not to injure 
the plants. A few days after the surface of 
the bed should be raked off so as to leave a 
fine and even surface. If good two year-old 
plants were procured at first, they can be 
cut somewhat during the second season. In 
a warm location, with a warm soil, the cut- 
ting may begin about the first of June, ear- 
lier or later, according to the season. A 
bed well prepared at first, will last from five 
to ten years, with no very great care. A 
top-dressing of manure, forked in carefully, 
once in a year or two, will be beneficial.— 
Ep. ; 





The prize crop of Indian corn in the State 
of Ohio, for 1855, was 162 bushels per acre. 
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DECIDUOUS (LEAF-SHEDDING) SHRUBBEBY. 


———— 


Some of the Best for Small Gardens. 


We give here a list and brief description 
of some of the more choice summer shrubs 
from which a selection may be made, vary- 
ing in number with the amount of space at 
disposal. Unlike the Evergreens, their chief 
beauty consist in their flowers, rathers than 
their foliage. They all require to be planted 
early. 

Chinese Weigelia, (Weigeliarosea.) This 
fine shrub gives a great profusion of pretty 
rosy, pink flowers. It grows to a moderate 
size, and blooms in Spring. 

Green Forsythia, (Forsythia Viridissima.) 
This is one of our earliest spring blooming 
plants. The flowers appear before the leaves. 
Every shoot is covered with flowers of a 
bright yellow color, making a conspicuous 
and beautiful object. 

Changeable Hydrangea, (Hydrangea Hor- 
tensis.) This plant is well adapted to a small 
garden or yard, growing as it will in almost 
any situation or soil. It gives noble heads 
of flowers, which appear on the tops of the 
shoots only. It requires some protection 
during the severe frosts of winter, in order to 
ensure a fine bloom. This is easily effected 
by placing a barrel over it when cold weath- 
er comes on. Its shoots should not be 
headed in or shortened, but simply thinned 
out when pruning is required. 

Spirea Bella. This is one of the prettiest 
of a numerous fribe of summer flowering 
shrubs. Its flowers are bright pink, and 
very showy, and the plant neat in habit and 
requiring little space. 

Deutzia Graeelis. A beautiful shrub, 
bearing a profusion of pure white flowers 
which resemble the orange blossom. It is 
a graceful plant, and should be in even the 
smallest garden. \ 

Chinese Syringa, or Lilac, (Syringa si- 
nensis.) Most persons are familiar with the 
large bunches of sweet scented flowers 
produced by this early blooming shrub. It 
is adapted to almost any situation or soil. 

Scarlet Flowering Currant, (Ribes Sangui- 
nea.) This is an extremely beautiful shrub, 
and should be more generally cultivated. It 
bears numerous bright flowers in the spring, 
and should be planted in a rich dry soil, and 
in a sheltered situation. 

Buddlea Lindleyana. A graceful plant, 
bearing large spikes of purple flowers in 
great abundance through the latter part of 
summer and autumn. It does best in a rath- 
er dry situation, well exposed, and is very 
ornamental. 

Syringo, (Philadelphus Coronarius.) A 
large free growing shrub, bearing white 
flowers of most delicious fragrance, very 
hardy, and will thrive in any soil or situa- 
tion. 

Japan Quince, (Pyrus Japonica.) A low 
growing shrub, with brilliant scarlet flowers, 
exceedingly showy in the spring. 

Spirea Reevesii. A summer blooming 
plant, bearing pure white flowers in abund- 
ance, and one of the best white Spirza’s. 

Snowball, or Guelder Rose, (Viburnum 
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very ornamental with its round heads of 
white flowers, which are produced in early 
spring.—Eb. 





DIELYTRA SPECTABILIS—A NEW AND BEAU- 
TIFUL FLOWERING PLANT. 


PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR ITS CULTIVATION. 

This charming plant, which has recently 
been introduced, is a native of China, 
and is one of the most elegant ever received 
from that extraordinary country. It has 
much the habit and the hardy character of 
the herbaceous Peonys, and like them de- 
lights ina rich, deep, loamy soil. It can be 
grown, however, in any common garden soil. 
Itis also cultivated with facility, and will 
bloom very freely in a pot of two-quart size. 
For a vase we know of no plant equal to it. 
So also for the lawn, in solitary specimens, 
itis one of the finest. It may be massed in 
small-beds, but the number of plants should 
not exceed five to seven in a bed. 


When used for the vase, and a good show 
of bloom is desired through the summer, 
young plants of one year’s growth from the 
border should be selected, since from the na- 
ture of the plant, its vigor and blooming qual- 
ities will dependjupon the strength of its tu- 
ber or roots. A vase, or any ornamental ves- 
sel holding a gallon or more of earth can be 
used. * 

Take up the plants in October, being care- 
ful not to break off the buds, which are very 
prominent and hgittle, and easily broken. A 
portion of its roots, if necessary, in order to 
fit it in the vase, can be cut off without det- 
riment to the plant. ' Fill in with good, rich 
earth—if a good strong loam so much the 
better—have it well packed in and then wa- 
ter to settle the earth around the roots.— 
They may be left out of doors or placed in 
a cold frame, until it is desired to start them 
into growth. 

If wanted for winter blooming in the green- 
house, leave them out of doors until the first 
week in December, and they can be had in 
bloom:in the early part of January. 

If wanted for ornamental purposes through 
the summer, the best plan will be to plunge 
them tothe rim of the vase in the ground, 
providing the frost will not injure the vessel 
used. If the vessel will not stand the frost, 
they can be placed in any cool place or cel- 
lar, until spring opens, when they should tbe 
brought out as early as practicable. 

When planted on the lawn, protect them 
through the winter with a little brush, to 
prevent the buds being broken off or injured. 
The plants may be taken up and divided the 
third year, and the soil enriched or renewed. 
Those plants used for vases should be 
changed every third year, as they will become 
weakened from the limited amount of nour- 
ishment received from the small quantity of 
soil around them. Young plants must be 
provided for that purpose, and the old plants 
can be turned out upon the border. There 
are few plants cultivated with the same fa- 
cility, and adapted to so many ornamental 
purposes as this, and we cannot too highly 
recommend it to have a place in every gar- 
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WINTER FLOWERS. 


A LADY’S EXPERIENCE. 

Flowers should have aplace in every one’s 
yard. I know there are some surly, selfish 
persons, devoid of true taste who consider 
that the space occupied by them would be 
much more appropriately filled by potatoes 
and cabbage, yet I trust that this race is 
fast becoming extinct. I have often heard a 
friend remark that he always judged of a 
man’s character by the size and arrange- 
ment of his door-yard, providing he had the 
arrangement of it himself. This I consider 
to be an excellent criterion. If a yard is 
broad and ample, abounding in shrubberry 
and trees, with the appropriate places for 
flowers filled with choice and elegant varie- 
ties of annual and perennial plants, you may 
be assured that the owner is a person of 
taste and refinement, whose heart is some- 
thing larger than a nut-shell, and capable of 
deriving enjoyment from something besides 
dollars and cents. If on the other hand, but 
a narrow, sterile strip of land intervenes be- 
tween the house and road, with no orna- 
ment save a neglected sunflower or holly- 
hock, and perhaps not that, it strongly be- 
tokens the man of narrow, sordid mind and 
dull inactive intellect, whose highest aspira- 
tion in life would scarcely exceed that of a 
moderately ambitious animal of the porcu- 
pine breed. I think the relationship between 
him and the one who said that “ the yard 
would look tolerable decent if the old wom- 
en would keep them posey beds out,” is too 
evident to be disputed. 

With but comparatively little care and at- 
tention one may have a continual succession 
of beautiful and fragrant flowers, from the 
Crocus and Snowdrop of early spring to the 
richly-hued Dahlia of the late autumnal days. 
That they pay exactly “in dollars and 
cents,” as we Yankees are too apt to wish, 
no one will assume, but that they do repay 
us by awakening a love of the beautiful in 
Nature, by creating and increasing an attach- 
ment for home, and by inspiring richer feel- 
ings and emotions, higher than those who 
do not cultivate them can feel, none but the 
most incorrigible misanthrope will deny. 

With the cold breath of winter all these 
beauties vanish; the earth is no longer 
decked with their varying hues, but it is 
strown with their dying and withered leaves. 
This leads me back to the idea which promt- 
ed me to take up my pen—that of the satis- 
faction of having flowers in winter. It does 
certzinly engender a pleasurable feeling to 
see a rich Petunia, or velvet rose hang side 
by side with an icicle, with but a thickness 


of glass between them. 


To possess these sources of gratification, 
no hot-house or conservatory is necessary, 
nothing being required but a warm room, and 
a window accessible to sunlight. Our living- 
room has two large windows fronting to the 
south. On the sill of each is nailed a plain 
shelf large enough to hold four or five pots. 
Out of eight varieties, six are in full bloom, 
and the seventh is budding. I have no cost- 
ly exotics,no Pelargoniums, Japonicas or 
Camellias, but simple Petunias, Verbenas, 








Opulus.) A hardy, strong growing shrub, 


den, however small.—Eb. 


Roses, Pinks, and also the modest Polyan- 
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thus, and more showy Pirethrum. The two 
last will keep well in the cellar, and even out 
of doors in some circumstances, but their 
superior blossoming qualities mitigated the 
half spoken sentence and saved them froma 
gloomy incarceration, and fully have they 
repaid me for extra care. A [thrifty cactus 
was consigned relentlessly to the cellar, be- 
cause I knew from former experience that it 
would in no wise pay for care and nursing, 
whereas the winter's sleep would but invig- 
orate it for the summers campaign. 

My “ modus operandi,” is very simple, and 
one which any person may practice. In the 
fall I selected for the windows, those plants 
which gave promise of bloom, and trans- 
ferred the remainder to the cellar. With 
daily watering they prospered well enough, 
till the cold nights came on, when it was no 
longer safe to have them by the win- 
dow, for Jack Frost would be sure to 
come along and pinch them with his cold 
fingers. I accordingly procured a plank of 
sufficient size, with a hole ineach corner to 
admit sticks which should be long enough to 
reach the hight of the highest plant. This 
after being thoroughly warmed before com- 
mencing operations, is supported about two 
feet from the floor, near the stove, and the 
pots all placed upon it. Whatever covering 
is deemed requisite is then thrown over the 
top, being prevented from breaking downthe 
plants, by the sticks before mentioned. In 
the morning they are removed to the win- 
dows. By this method I have preserved 
my plants through the past severe winter, 
and am now reapitig my reward. I oftenheard 
complaints of inability to keep plants in win- 
ter on account of freezing, and have taken 
the liberty to relate my experience, hoping 
it may be of service to some lovers of flow- 
ers. Lissie. 

St. Johnsville, N. Y., 1856. 





For the American Agricultwrist, 
TO MY SISTERS UPON THE FARM. 


HINTS ABOUT WORK FOR THE SEASON AND OTHER 
MATTERS.—BY ELIZA. 
BP AS: 

While winter still lingers with us, and be- 
fore the labors of the dairy and the plow 
have fairly commenced, is the time for farm- 
er’s wives and daughters to attend to many 
little conveniences both within doors and 
without, which the severity of the season 
has hitherto prevented from receiving due 
attention. Now, while you can have the as- 
sistance of a stronger arm than either your 
own, or that of the “female help,” is the 
time for clearing out your cellars, white- 
washing hen-roosts, and preparing nests for 
the poultry, who will commence laying and 
setting sooner or later, according to the care 
you have bestowed upon them during the 
winter. 

If you intend beautifying the exterior of 
your dwelling, and think the time and ex- 
pense given to trees and vines is well repaid 
by the air of elegance and taste it imparts to 
your homes, now is the time to make a se- 
lection. A late number of the Agricultur- 
ist contained a list of an agreeable variety of 
roses, and among them are many well worth 





their cost. Choose hardy plants, of any kind 
you may like, as but few farmer’s daughters 
have much time to spend upon exotics, which 
are costly in the first place, and require a 
more even temperature in winter than can 
always be commanded in an ordinary farm- 
house. A few dollars spent every spring in 
the purchase of shade trees and shrubbery 
would give a very different aspect to the 
farm houses throughout our land; and, if 
in this country we must reckon the value of 
everything according to the amount of money 
it would bring if brought into market, noth- 
ing more enhances that value than a little 
attention to exterior effect. 

This is a matter which comes almost en- 
tirely under the active superintendence of 
the females. The head of the family is apt 
to express his opinion “ that one green leaf 
is as good as another to look at,” and a few 
cherry trees around the door might satisfy 
“the women;” forgetting, or not caring to 
notice that cherry trees near the house are 
a great nuisance in “ fly time,” and that the 
falling of the leaves so soon after the fruit, 
destroys both their beauty and utility as 
shade trees. But Ihave no expectation that 
I shall be able to overcome these prejudices, 
or that I can persuade them of the necessi- 
ty of outward adornment ; it is to their wives 
and daughters I must look for all those little 
home attractions which add so much insensi- 
bly-to the cheerfulness and happiness of 
themselves and their children. 

There are many indoor comforts of which 
this dreary winter has made us feel the need, 
but to which the intense cold has prevented 
us from attending. If your imagination has 
become excited or your ambition stirred by 
the descriptions of home-made furniture, with 
which you have been occasionally favored 
in the columns of the Agriculturist, from 
several writers, there is no time better than 
the present for selecting boxes, and prepar- 
ing materials for stuffing and covering them. 

Cut-straw, chaff, or sawdust will do for the 
former; for the latter pieces of carpeting, 
shilling-chintzes, and moreen are suitable. 
Nailing and sawing boards is laborious work 
for females, and you may be glad of a little 
assistance from a stouter hand. And as it 
must be confessed that chaff and sawdust 
are not cleanly things within doors, it is bet- 
ter to adjourn to the barn to perform the up- 
holstery, which at this season may safely be 
done. 

I wonder frequently that the children of 
intelligent farmers spend so little of the win- 
ter season over books. The boys, to be 
sure, go to school or to trades, but the girls, 
occupied with their ,interminable patch- 
work, seem to consider that time lost which 
is not spent in joining together pieces of 
calico the size of a shilling, and watching 
it gradually growing into the orthodox three 
yards square—forming at least something 
more expensive and far less useful and pret- 
ty than a white counterpane which can be 
purchased at one-fourth the cost. But I 
am heterodox on the subject of patch-work, 
and like most prophets am considered of no 
authority in my own country, and the matter 
having been touched upon by an able hand 
in the Agriculturist, I will not indulge in the 





invectives which crowd my pen, but pass on 
to a pleasanter theme. 

In most parts of New-Jersey, good schools 
abound both for males and females, and our 
farmers’ daughters possess advantages for 
mental cultivation not possible in less thick- 
ly settled or newer States. But I know of 
very few instances in which they have 
availed themselves of their opportunities to 
their full extent. And it is the more re- 
markable as they eagerly seek after and copy 
many of the meretricious accomplishments 
of the day, which tend neither to the eleva- 


‘tion ef the heart, the mind or the character. 


That the manual labor expected ofa farmer’s 
wife is not incompatible with rigid discipline 
of the intellect and a systematic pursuit of 
knowledge, can be better illustrated by a 
case in point. 

There resided not far from this vicinity, 
within the memory of the “ oldest inhabitant,” 
a lady whose ‘early educational advantages 
had been those ordinarily enjoyed by country 
girls some fifty years ago. Married at an 
early age to a thriving farmer, whose hun- 
dreds of acres demanded all the care, atten- 
tion and industry, of which both were capa- 
ble, she found a large family of children 
growing up around her, deprived of the same 
opportunities which she had coveted for her- 
self. At that time schools were less numer- 
ous and more expensive than now, and few 
farmers could afford to educate ail his chil- 
dren well. But the same energy of purpose 
that governed her in the performance of more 
homely duties, was now with characteristic 
determination brought to bear upon those of 
a holier nature. She determined that her 
children should be educated and that she 
herself would become their teacher. She 
marked out a course of conduct which she 
rigidly followed for many years. Allowin 
herself but four hours for sleep, she Pratt, 
the time thus redeemed to a careful analysis 
of the ordinary English branches, pursuing 
her studies gradually until she mastered 
many of the Natural sciences, and eventu- 
ally became capable of instructing her chil- 
dren in the classics. This you will tell me 
is an extreme case; but one-fourth of the 
energy thus expended would accomplish 
one-fourth of the results, and how vast those 
results may be, eternity alone can tell. In 
this case they were of the most gratifying 
description. Among her immediate descend- 
ants are those who occupy, both judicially 
and clerically, the most responsible situa- 
tions in their native State, and even to the 
third generation they bless, and venerate the 
memory of this mother, ascribing to her 
Christian influence and indomitable perse- 
verance, whatever is great, good or estima- 
ble in their circumstances and character. 

[The lady referred to above was the moth- 
er of Hon. Henry W. Green, Chief Justice 
of New-Jersey, and the grand-mother of 
Rev. Wm. H. Green, professor of Oriental 
and Biblical Literature in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary.—Eb. } 





Those who touch vermillion become red, 
and those who touch ink become black; so 
people take their character from their com- 
panions. 3 
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Poutray Wantep.—For several weeks more expected to reach that point ere the 
past we have had inquiry after inquiry for| resumption of navigation. At Lockport, 


various kinds of poultry, eggs, &c. As we 
are not engaged in a commission business 
we cannot undertake to supply these orders, 
nor even to answer all the inquiries. Those 
who have poultry or other things to sell 
should make it known through the regular 
business columns, giving prices and other 
particulars. P 





Raspserrizs.—Those who inquired about 
the Cattawissa Raspberry, last summer, will 
find it advertised in this. number. 





Corp Weartuer at tHe Sovrn.—J. A. 
writes from Jackson, Clark Co, Ala., Feb. 
26 “T live in latitude 31° 27', at.an eleva- 
tion of only 300 feet above the Gulf. On 

: the first Monday of this month the thermom- 
eter, at 6 o’clock, A. M., stood at 8°, and the 
barometer at 28.7. 





Mr. A. Clem writes from Shenandoah 
Springs, Va., March 12th: ‘ The weather 
is very cold. The peach trees are all frozen, 
and many of them killed. A light crop of 
wheat is expected. The ground is very wet 
and freezes very hard at nights, which, with 
the day’s thawing, will destroy many of the 
roots of winter grain.” 





Tae Hoc Trapve.—The Cincinnati Price 
Current of February 26, gives the returns of 
the number of hogs packed in 145 places in 
the west, showing an increase in the num- 
ber as compared with last year of 214,000, 
and an increase in the weight equal to 217,- 
300. About 70 places are yet to be heard 
from. The average increase in weight is 
12 per cent. 


REVIEW OF PRICES, WEATHER, éc, 


—_—_e—— 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST oe | 
New-York, March 28, 1856, 


The past month has been a gradual taper- 
ing down of the long winter; the Almanac 
is about the only thing that assures us that 

_we are now near the close of the first month 
of Spring. Business has not, till very re- 
cently, resumed its usual activity at this sea- 
son of the year. On the 7th inst., the Rail- 
roads leading westward were completely 
blocked up by snow, almost or quite as bad- 
ly as at any time in January or February. 

The transactions in Grain and Breadstuffs 
have been quite small The continued fa- 
vorable prospects of peace in Europe have 
depressed prices, and holders of Flour and 
grain have been anxious to sell. Our state- 
ments last autumn, that there were large 
stores of these commodities at the west, that 
would be held over and sold at lower prices 
this spring than could then be obtained, are 
being proved true. Recent investigations 
instituted in the Daily Times office show the 
western store-houses to be quite full; thus, 
we ledrn that at Chicago there is an availa- 
ble stock, equivalent to 30,000 bbls. of Flour; 
150,000 bushels of Wheat; 100,000 bushels 
of Corn, and 25,000 bushels of other varie- 
ties of grain. Along the Illinois River, from 

Ottawa to Peoria, there is in store a stock of 
over 1,000,000 bushels of Corn. At Bath, 
Iil., the reported stock of Corn, in store, ex- 
ceeds 175,000 bushels, with nearly as much 








Morris and Jolliet, Ill., there are about 200,- 
000 bushels of Corn available. At Milwau- 
kee, Wis., the stock of breadstuffs is com- 
puted at about 55,000 bbls. Flour, 275,000 
bushels of grain, chiefly Wheat. At Buffalo, 
N. Y., the latest calculation placed the stock 
a little above 60,000 bbls. of flour, and 700,000 
bushels of grain—the latter consisting prin- 
cipally of Wheat. The available stock in 
New-York and vicinity is variously estima- 
ted as somewhat near 250,000 bbls. of Flour, 
300,000 bushels of Wheat, and 500,600 bush- 
els of Corn, with an unusually large amount 
of Oats, and an ample stock of Rye. The 
above, taken in connection with the large 
amounts known to be in the hands of farm- 
ers, does not afford very bright prospects for 
those who have their last year’s product still 
on hand. It is foolish, however, to go into 
dispair, as some have recently done—lead- 
ing to suicide and insanity in two instances 
at least. All endeavored to plan for the most 
favorable results, and they should calmly 
and resignedly endure whatever consequen- 
ces may now arise. 

We find upon our note-book, records of 
sales of Breadstuffs for 25 business days end- 
ing to-day: of Flour, 257,700 barrels ; of 
Wheat, 116,000 bushels ; of Corn, 803,300 
bushels; of Rye, 126,500 bushels; and of 
Barley, 16,200 bushels. . Our last report, 
(Feb. 28) for 30 business days gave of Flour, 
276,650 bbls.; of Wheat, 141,200 bushels; of 
Corn, 606,300 bushels ; of Rye, 230,000 bush- 
els; and of Barley, 36,300 bushels. 

The following figures show the present 
price of some of the principal agricultural 
products, and also the variations since our 
last report. 


Feb. 29. March 29. 
Flour—Ordinary State ...... $6 62@ 6 75$6 87@ 7 00 
Mixed Western......... 6 62@ 675 6 75@ 7 00 
Favorite and Ex. State. . 6 87@ 7 50 7 12@ 7 50 
Extra Genesee ......... 8 37@10 50 8 50@10 50 
Wheat—Canada White ..... 175@ 190 1 75@ 2 00 
Southern White ........ 175@205 1 75@ 2 00 
Southern Red........... 145@ 170 1 62@ 1 75 
Western Red........... 1 25@ 155 1 37@ 1 62 
Corn—Western Mixed...... 72@ 75 68@ 170 
New Yellow and White 73@ 7 65@ 70 
Eee es 110@115 113@114 
Barley 1 12@ 1 23 1 20@ 1 30 
5 ee 30@ 46 31@ 45 
Cotton—Middling. :3 10t@ 10% 103@ 103 
RE Se ee Pl00bs 425@512 4 0W@ 475 
Pork—Mess........ ®P bbl... 15 75@16 2 16 00@16 25. 
Dressed Hogs...... ® b.... 1@ 8 T8@ 9 
Lard, in bbls....... P bb... 10:@ it 10@ 10} 
Butter—Western... @ ib.... 17@ 24 16@ 21 
Pcie on anoona Dh... 4@ 2 2@ 
Potatoes —Carters.. @ bbl.. 175@ 188 1 75@ 225 
Mercers...... +» @ bbl.. 200@ 212 150@ 1 75 
Onions—Reds...... # bbl. 1 88@ 200 1 25@ 1 50 
White... .. @ bbl... 225@ 275 2 00@ 2 25 
Apples....... -oo0e0@ Dbl... 175@ 275 1 50@ 2 50 





Beef cattle were in very short supply at 
the first two market days of the month (5th 
and 12th). On the 12th there was the 
smallest supply of animals we have ever 
known offered in this market. On the 19th 
and 26th there was a surplus—the total city 
receipts of beeves for the two weeks ending 
on the 26th, being some 8,850, or 4,425 for 
each week. Forthis week we quote Pre- 
mium cattle 10}c.allc. per lb. net or dressed 
weight ; First quality 9c.al0c.; Medium qual- 
ity 8c.a9c.; Poor quality, 7c.a7+c.; Poorest 
quality, 64c.a7c.; General selling prices 8c. 
al0c. Average of all sales about 8}c.a9c. 

Apples, Potatoes, and other roots and 
vegetables are falling in price somewhat with 





the opening of spring. - 


Tue Weatuer.—A single paragraph will 
suffice as a record for the month. Begin- 
ning with considerable snow upon the ground 
which has slowly melted away at midday, 
the weather, has very gradually moderated, 
but snow still lies in sheltered spots, and in 
few places is the frost out of the ground. 
The prospect for the appearance of wild 
flowers, during the first week of April, is ex- 
ceedingly slim. This morning the ther- 
mometer stood at 24°-8 degrees below freez- 
ing. We have had three considerable falls 
of snow this month, and to.day we had a 
small flury. Taken as a whole the weather 
during March, has been very like that of 
December in ordinary years inverted. 





Apvice To Apvertisers.—T hose who offer 
articles for sale often fail to receive the full 
benefit of their. advertisements, simply be- 
cause they do not state particulars as to price, 
forwarding, &c. During the past month we 
have spent nearly one-fourth of our time in 
answering private letters of inquiry about 
fertilizers, stock, bees, poultry, &c., &c., 
(often paying postage ourselves.) We are 
good-natured, we believe, and willing to do a 
favor to any one, especially for our subscri- 
bers or advertisers, but we have not been 
able to do half asked us, for several weeks 
past. The days have not been long enough. 


Adoertisements, 


TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 
Ten cents per line (of ten words) for each insertion. 
No advertisement taken at less than one dollar. 
By the column or half column, $12 per column for the first 
insertion, and $10 for each subsequent insertion. 




















ARMER WANTED IMMEDIATELY.— 

A man who understands well the care of stock and general 
farming operations, may hear of an excellent situation by ad- 
dressing L. COXE, at the Office of this paper, or calling here 
for his address. N.B—An American, English, or Scotch farm- 
er desired. 110-11n13 


YNAMOMETER, for testing the draught 

of Plows and various Machinery—one of the most ap- 
proved English pattern—for sale, or will be loaned for a reas- 
onable price. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. N. Y. 


A] Al 
NEw CHINESE POTATO—(OR YAM,) 
_DIOSCOREA BATATAS.—By recent arrivals we have 
received furthersupplies, sound in the best possible condition, 
Price $3 per dozen or $20 per 100, carefully and properly packed 
for transport to any part of the Union. , 
_ They are sent to usdirect by the parties mainly instrumental 
in introducing and disseminating them through France aud ku- 
rope ; and we can with the fullest confidence wurrant them to 
be the true and genuine White variety (Imperial Rice) of this 
new and interesting esculent, and of a quality equal to any 
anywhereto be procured. Printed descriptions, with directions 
for their culture, furnished to purchasers and applicants inclo- 
singasiamp. Having arranged tor a large and regular supply at 
intervals to the end of the planting season, we can meet ali de- 
mands ; and in a few days shall be able to fill the orders of deal- 
ers and others, in quantity and possibly at reduced rates. 
JAS. mM. THORBUEN & CO., 
Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., No. 15 Johu-st.. New York. 
_Every ee variety of Vegetable. Flower, Grass, and Ag- 
ricultural Seeds. of only the finest qualities, in large or small 
quantities Priced Catalogues mailed to applicuuts, inclosing 
athreecent stamp. 


OUR CATALOGUE OF AGRICULTURAL 
BOOKS, - 
COMPRISING SEVENTY-FIVE DIFFERENT BOOKS ON 


AGRICULTURE, 
ILL BE SENT POSTAGE FREE TO 
all who will favor us with theirname and address. 
Among the books recently published by us are : 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide. 60c. 
Reemelin's Vine-Dresser’s Manual. 50c. 
Cranberry Culture. 60c. 
Strawberry Culture. 50c. 
Elliott’s American Fruit-Grower’s Guide. $1 23. 
The Stable Book. $1. 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy. $1 25. 
Thompson on Food of Animals. 75c. 
Practical Land-Drainer 0c: . 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by us free of postage, on 
receipt of price. C. M. SAKTON & CO., 
—illn45 Agricultural Book Publishers, 140 Falton-st.,N. ¥- 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS.—The 
undersigned, having long experience as Engineers, will 
pay attention to those branches of their profession connected 
with Agriculture, viz: Land Surveying and Mupping, the ar 
rangement and construction of houses and farm buildings.— 
DRAINING and IRRIGATION in all their branches. Also, the 
adaptation of ail machinery necessary for agricultural purposes, 
including steam engines, wind and water mills, water rams, 
force pumps, &c. Materials and machiuery urchased on com- 
mission. SHIPMAN & HAMMOND. 

11L—12in48 No. 63 Trinity Buildings. 111 Broadway, N.Y. 


PARSONS & CO., Flushing, near New- 
York, offer for sale their large assortment of APPLES, 
standard and dwarf PEAR, CHERRIES, PEACHES, PLUMS, 
and other Fruits. 

To their. stock of well-grown PLUMS, they would call 
especial attention. 

They also offer a large assortment of the well-known and also 
the more rare Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. 

They also grow for massing, and can offer, at reduced rates by 
the quantity, the different varieties of Maples, Elms, Lindens, 
and other Deciduous Trees, with many sorts of Shrubs. 

They would also call attention to their Evergreens, which are 
unusually finely rooted and symmetrically formed. Of these 
they can supply Norway Spruce, at prices ranging according to 
sizeand form, from $10 to $60 per hundred. 

Cedars Deodora, Siberian Arbor Vite, White Pine, Pines 
Benthamivna, arid others, can also be supplied for planting in 
masses, at moderate rates. 4 

Their stock of ROSES is always large, and can be furnished 
by the quantity at greatly reduced rates. 

Their Foreign Grapes are propagated from bearing vines. 

Their Exotic Department includes the desirable and rare 
sorts, and the Plants are well grown and thrifty. 

Catalogues furnished oa application. 105—116 


VHORBURN’S NEWARK NURSERIES 
At East Newark, N. J ,15 minutes by Railroad from Jersey 
City. Cars leave each end nearly every half hour through the 
day. Purchasers are invited to examine the large stock (200 
acres) and superior quali'y of FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, VINES, &c., grown at 
these Nurseries. Lists wiil be priced on application for Nurse- 
rymen or parties requiring quantities of Trees for Rural Ceme- 
teries, Parks or extended plantations ; and atteution is particu- 
larly asked tothe very large stock of Norway Spruce, Scotch 
Fir, Weymouth Pine, Deciduous Cypress, Mountain Ash, oar 
nulias, Macrophylla, New Silver Abetes, Maples, Catalpas, Wil- 
lows, ke , &c., which by the quantity will beput at low rates. 
Retail Catalogues furnished on a. Orders may be 
sent toS. J. GUSLIN, Nurseryman, Newark, N.J., or to 
—111n50 J. M. THORBURN & CO.,15 John-st., N. Y. 


, . Al 
ARDEN, FLELD and FLOWER SEEDS. 
—A large supply of the most desirable varieties of Garden 
Seeds; achoice und good supply of Flower Seeds; and Grass 
Seeds of all kinds. Field Seeds —Wheat, Oats, Corn, Barley, «c. 
Wetuke great care to have all our seeds fresh and best of their 
kiuds, and oifer them for sale at wholesale or retaii on most fa- 


voravle terms. L. A ‘ 
189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


LOWER SEEDS.—The attention of am- 
i ateurs is invited to the following—of very finest qual- 
ties; 














PER PACKET. 
New Pazony flowered German Asters...........++++25 cts. 


New Perfection GO. Mv: «htop swavee cee 
New very Dwarf do. Mie: aaah exch oe home 
New Giove MG... Ob ASave ne n0c6 seen 
New Fiat flowered do. ap eee 0.09anee 
New large-flowered German ten-weeks stocks. ....12} 
New walt flower leaved do. do. ...00)2t 
New Dwarf do. do. .....12¢ 
New Peony flowered Poppy ........seeecesceeee IDF 
New iarge flowered German Scabius........... oe 1D 
New Superb Antirrhinuin .........sesceeeeveescees AQ 
New Pure White Collinsia...... ee POETS 
New Pure White Godetia...... ecePale scan’ ds a.dack eon 
New Orange Portulaca ...............+. doable, so oan 
New Phiox Drummondii (Queen Victoria).........12} 
Whitlavia grandiflura....... evevarbovelsenesvervees 25 
Escnhscholtzia tenuifolia... ........0.6.. Pt) 


Extra fiue Waite Picotee—from named flowers ....50 
Extra fine Yellow Picotee—from named flowers....50 
Extra fine Flake Carmation............0-e000+0000-50 
Cameilia Japonica ........ diicuilas swemanenctas ses tee 
Orange Globe Amaranthus........... SE ice tre) 5 
New Dwarf Calceolaria.....cecsseeseseces ceceee DO 
New Superod Spotted Calceolaria..........6....++.50 
New Dwarf Cineraria.......... Se eee 
Gaura Lindheimeria ......... cedeie where desed Cele ee 
Lindheimeria Texana............. «. ot 
Nierembergia Calycina.........cccccccecccceeseeeeRd 

With nearly one thousand others, for which see our 
Descriptive Catalogue of Fiower Seeds for 1856—sent to 
apolicaats inclosing a stamp. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 

Seedsmen, &c , 
No. 15 John-st., New-York. 
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QUPERB DOUBLE DAHLIAS.—We shall 
offer this Spring our usual complete assortment, including 
among other New Prize sorts: 
English Varieties. 
BARON ALDERSON—Bright orange, tipped with white. 
N{GGER—Dark maroon, the best dark fluwer yet produced. 
RINGLEADER~Scarlet Crimson. 


French and German Varieties. 
BERNARD DE MENTHON-—Saffron yellow. 
HELOISE—Deep purplish rose on yellow grounh. 

LOUIS EBLING—Clear liluc. 

INCARNATA ROSE A—#lash edged with rose. 

MaAULV1NA—Bright purplish rose. 

QUASI-MODO—Rose tipped on buff ground. 

SPOHR—Rosy purple on yellow ground. 
™\Beside many other new ones, and the most perfect and free 
blooming of previous years. 

Young plants in pots will be ready for sending out on the Ist 
of May. Dry sound roots of the older fine sorts cumebe sup- 

ed at any time. , (No.3) 

Descriptive Catalogue (No. 3) sent gratis. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

ount Hope Nurseries, 


March, 1856.—111n46 Rochester, N. ¥. 





AWTON’S BLACKBERRY PLANTS+ 
PRICES FOR SPRING AND AUTUMN, 1856, 


Packages of Six Plants Pe aaa eas arcs 
Packages of Twelve Plants 5 00 
Packuges of Fifty Plants ain a. « 15 00 
Packages of One Hundred Plants 25 00 


Orders sragiiee in roiation as received, and none sold but the 
pure plants of MY OWN RAISING.. A reduction to clubs. The 
money should accompany the urder. . 
Packages of roots will be forwarded by any express or trans- 
portation line leaving New-York city. WM. LAWTON, 
No. 54 Wail-st , New-York, 


1l1—tfndl or at New-Rochelle, N. ¥ 


FARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
find at my Warebenee every Implelement ox Machine re- 
quired on a PLANTATION, FARM. or GARDEN. In adii- 
tion to the foregoing, I would all attention to the following, 
among many others : 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for cutting and boiling food for stock. 


BUSH HOOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs», POST- 
HOLE AUGURS, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 
CHAINS. 

Grub Hoes, Picks Shovels, 
- Spades, Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
‘ultivators, : Road-Scrapers, Grindstones, 
‘’ Seed and Grain Drills, Garden ee 
Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 








al 

EW-ROCHELLE OR LAWTON 

BLACKBERRY.—The subscribers having devoted much 
attention to the cultivation of this new species,of Blackberry for 
a number of years; have no w the largest area of ground in culti- 
vation of any in the country. Their Nursery, while in bearing, 
has been visited by thousands of persons from all parts of the 
States, and by all pronounced to be the ne plus ultra.” 

Orders will be filled from our Grounds with great ecenm, at 
the following prices : One half-dozen, $2 50; One dozen, $5 00 
Fifty, $12 50, and One Hundred, $25. 

GEO. SEYMOUR & CO. 

South-Norwalk, Conn., Jan. 20, 1850. 109—112n2 


EW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY.— 

Genuine Plants from the Original stock, deliverable in 

November, March or April, ur sale by ISAAC ROOSEVELT, 
95—116n1212N 14 Pelham, Westchester Co., N. ¥. 


INEW-ROCHELLE (LAWTON) BLACK- 


BERRY.—Genuine Plants for sale, on liberal terms, by 


the subscriber, 
SIMEON LESTER, 
109—111n5 New-Rochelle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


nv a] .- 
ATAWISSA RASPBERRY—Cultivated 
and for sale at the Nursery of JOSHUA PIERCE, at 
Wushingjon, D.C. Anew and ever-bearimg variety, producing 
abunuant crops of fine truit during the fall months. 
Price of plants for spring and summer of 1856 : 
Good stroug plants grown in pots last year, with ball and roots 
entire, at $2 per plant, or $20 per duzen. 
Small Plants for spring of 1856, $1 each. 
d 











io lu o $10 per dozen. 

Growing plants in pots, fit for transportation during summer 
mouths : - 

Single plant, and boxing, $2. Do., without boxing, $1. 

Une duzen, boxing iuciuded, $12. 

Suuscriptions will be received for plants to be delivered in the 
fali of 4826 or 1827, at $6 per dozen, or at $40 per hundred. 

Planis of the above cau be packed and forwardeu with safety 
at any time during the summer months toany part of the United 
States, it accessible by Auams’ Express, in eight or ten days, at 
a small expenee, so that no uneasiness need be felt about the 
time of planting. 

Orders enclosing cash will be promptly attended to. —111n47 


EVERGREEN. TREES. 
ADAMS & MORRILL, Portland, Maine, 


will furnish und forward to all parts of the United States, 
ARBOR VILA, BALSAM FIR, SPRUCE, PINE, HEM- 
LOCK, LARCH, SUGAR MAPLE, and other Forest Trees, 
at their usual prices. Priced lists sent to applicants. 
ALSO, 
8,000 Houghton’s American Gooseberry Plants. 109—tfn7 


, x . 

INE FRENCH LAWN GRASS—A mix- 

ture in general use for Park and Lawn purposes in France 
aud the South of Europe—the basis of the mixture being a 
grass (a variety of Agrostis) of remarkably dwarf habit, dispen- 
sing withthe necessity for trequent mowing, and retaining its 
ricu green hue through the heats of summer, Price for the 
mixture, $9 per bushel ; the Grass alone, $4,or 25 cents a quart. 
From two 10 four bushels seed an acie. For sdle b 
iluid J. M. THOABUAN & CO., 15 John-st., New-York. 


ORTICULTURAL TOOLS—A full as- 
sortment of H and Vine Shears, Pruning Knives, 
aia Cultivators, Trowels, Forks, Watering Engines, 
LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the must approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Doubie-moli, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener, &c. 


ARTS AND WAGONS—With iron dnd 
wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. i 
D RAINING TOOLS of all sizes, and of 
d the latest improvements. Spades, Scoops, &c. 
For sale by 











R. L. ALLEN, 
189 and 191 Water st., New-York. 


ro FARMERS AND GARDENERS.— 
The subscriber offers for sale a new and VERY 
BARLY Seedling Potato, of his own raising, which for 
pro juctiveness, hardiness, early maturity, and fine table 
qualities, 1s believed to be superior to any other variety 
iu cultivation. Being a white Poteto, and Jarger anu 
more productive than the “ Early June,” and quite as 
early, it will be found particularly vaiuable for the Mark- 
et Gardener. From four years experience with this Po- 
tato under circumstances well caiculated to test its com- 
parative merits, the undersigned has no hesitation in re- 
commending 1t to the public as a valuable variety. 
PRLCE—$4 per barrel, delivered at the Railroad Depot 
or Steamboat Landing at Hudson. 
REFERENCES—s.K. Hogeboom and Wm. E. Miller, 
Esqr’s., Claverack ; or Edward Livingston, Esq.. Hudson. 
Address E, G. STUDLEY, 
110—11n37 Claverack, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS ; 
FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS; 
No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO; 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME; 
CHARCOAL DUST; POUDRETIE: PLASTER for land 
purposes; BONE, fine and coarse, &c. 


MAGIC CORN AND COB MILL.—This 


mill has improvements over all other corn mills, and requires 








less power. Forsaleat the North River Aqieuierel Ware- 
house, RIFFING, BROTHER & CO., 
110—-112n22 - 60 Courtlangt-st., New-York. 





ing and Reaping Machines Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
= Vanes, Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
ests. . 
Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, - Cotton Gins, 
. Shingle Machines, Scales, Gin Gear. 
Wire Cloth, 
‘Belting for Machine: 


Apple Parers, es 
ay and Manure Forks, ry, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN 189 and 191 Water-st. 
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JSABELLA AND CATAWBA GRAPE 
VINES, of proper age for forming Vineyards, cultivated 
from, and containing all the good qualities which the most im- 
proved cultivation for over fifteen years has conferred on the 
Croton Point Vineyards, are offered to the public. Those who 
may purchase will receive such instructions for four years, as 
will enable them to cultivate the Grape with entire success 
provided their locality is not too far north. 

All communications addressed to R. T. UNDERHILL,M. D., 
New-York, or Croton Point, Westchester County, N. Y¥., will 
receive attention. 

The additional experience of three past seasons gives him full 
assurance that, by improved cultivation, pruning, &c.,a crop of 
good fruit can be obtained every year, in most of the Northern, 
all of the Middle, Westermand Southern States. ~ 

N. B.—To those who take sufficient to plant six acres, as he 
directs, he will, when they commence bearing, furnish the own 
er with one of his Vinedressers, Whom he has instructed in his 
mode of cultivation, and he will do all the labor of the vineyard, 
and insure the most perfect success. Theonly charge, a reason- 
able compensation for the labor. 

Also, APPLE-QUINCE TREES, (which are sometimes 
catled.the Orange Quince,) for sale as above. 

109—11n2 


RANBERRY PLANTS of the Bell va- 
riety are best adapted to general culture—they bear large 
crops on poor, wet and boggy land, where nothing else will 
grow. UPLAND CRANBERRY PLANTS, which grow on 
poor, hill-side, and cold, barren soils, bear enormous crops of 
smail red berries—superior in flavor to Low-land Berries. 
ALSO . 
NEW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY VINES. 
Circulars relating to price, culture, soil, &c., will be forward- 
ed to applicants by inclosing a letter-stamp to 
F. TROWBRIDGE, 


Dealer in Trees, Plants, Roses, Vines, &c. 
New-Haven, Conn. 


R.T. U. 





109—1in1 


PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS, 
(QUEENS PATENT,) 

Tus best Forge in market for 

Blacksmiths’ work, Boiler makers, 





and Public Works, Coppersmiths, 
Gas Fitters, &c., &c. 

Also, an im PORTABLE 
MELTING FURNACE for Jew- 
ellers, Dentists, Chemists, &c. 

Both of these are constracted 
with sliding doors to protect the 
fire from wind and rain when used 
out. doors, and for pe: ety 
and free escape of smoke when 
used indoors. They are compact 
for ree. . « 

i od Cis ars with particulars and 
rices will be forwarded upon ication. 
. FREDERICK P. FLAGLER, 
Sole Manufacturer, 210 Water-st., New-York. 
$5—116n1190N8 


$1000 PREMIUM 
FOR BEST MOWING MACHINE, 1856. 


ya E Trustees of the “ Massachusetts 
Society for Promoting Agriculture’ hereby give notice 
that the premium of ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the 
best Mowing Machine, isnow open to all competitors. 
fo entitle any one'o compete for the P:emium, he mustenter 
the Mowing Ma: hine, with full particulars of its pmcines of 
construction, weight, and selling Yaad with the subscriber, on 
or before the first day of JUNE, 1856. : ; 
Every competitor will be required, at his own cost, to exhibit 
to and submit atrial of his Machine to the Trustees, upon not 
less than five acres of grass land. y 
The Trustees likewise reserve the right of ordering further 
trials upon land of their selection, it they think 1t expedient or 
necessary to doso. 
~ No competitor will be allowed'to entermore than one Machine 
of a similar principle of construction, and he must hayedhe 
legal right to make, sell and exhibit the same and those of a sim- 
ilar construction, for use within the State of Massachusetts. 
The Trustées reserve the right of withho dmg the award of 
the Premium and continuing it for another year, if, no M ine 
is exhibited which in theft opinion, does not by its labor and 
expense-saving properties ever the common me of seythe 
mowing, recommend itself for general introdaction and use. 
Au farther jadoretes —— sg to persons applying for 
the same, ressing the subscriber. " 
% x THOMAS MOTLEY, Jr., 
March 15,111—113n39 Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
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THE BEST MOWING MACHINE. 


© pblis 
PATENT 
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ALLEN’S 
PATENT IMPROVED 
MOWING MACHINE, 
strong, simple in construction, not liable to 
get out of order, 


COMPACT, LIGHT, EASY OF DRAUGHT, 
and may be worked with a 


slow gait by horses or oxen. 


No clogging of knives. 

Works well on rough land—side hills—salt and fresh meadows, 

&c., and in any kind of lodged grass and clover. 

Manufactured at the Agricuitural Implement Manufactory 
and for sale at the Warehouse of R. L. ALLEN, 

189 and 191 Water-st., New-Yousk 

I publish a few out of more than one hundred testimonials of 

similar import in my possession, from well known and highly 

respectable farmers who have used the machine the past season : 


R. L. ALLEN, Dear Sir—I have used your Mowing Machines 
the past season ; it did its work well, and is as near perfect as 
any a can imagine. My clover was very heavy—over three 
tums to the acre—very badly down and matted. tried all I 
eould to break the machine, with fair usage, without success. 
It needed norepair, was not out of order, and is now as 
the day I purchased it. Yours pet 

Astoria, Queens Co., N. Y., Oct. 17,1855. J. K. HERRICK. 





The Mowing Machine (Allen’s patent) I purchased of you last 
summer, has givenme much satisfaction, both for its saving of 
labor and its easy wo! and convenient ar! ment. Its 
operation is admirable. I worked it with oxen; their walk is 
fast enough to do the work of six or eight men. Tn one hour we 
cut about anacre. The stouter the grass, the better; and its 
being lodged makes no difference. One at recommendation 
is, that the machine did not get out of order during the whole 
season, except the breaking of one tooth by striking a stump. 

contrast, in this respect, with other machines in my neigh- 
borhood—which werecontinually being sent to the blacksmith’s 
shop, or else standing idle in the field—was very able. It 
gives me pleasure to endorse yours as the BEST MACHINE. 

Croton Falls. N. Y., Oct. 18, 1855. T. R. LEE 





I must say your mower is superior in its operation to either of 
the favorite mowers of last season, and I have seen no other that 
As tothe quantity of grass it will cut, be as- 
sured "twill cut enough, well enough, to satisfy any man. 

Stockport, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1855. JuDsON. 





ATKINS’ AUTOMATON : 


OR, 


SELF-RAKING REAPER AND MOWER, 


BEST MACHINE IN USE. 


1 (the first) used in 1852. 
40 used successfully in 1853. 
300 in twenty different States in 1854. 
1200 in all parts of the Union in 1855. 
3000 building for the harvest of 1856. 


HERE ARE SIX GOOD REASONS for 
this unparalleled increase and great ularity: ist. It is 
strong and reliable, and easily aes 5 Poa It caves the hard 
labor of Rak 3d. It saves at least another hand in binding. 
4th. It saves hens cay be J the careful handling in raking; be- 
d pireighs it is well secured in the 
er dling, and the heads are 
soe empeens ts e stack, so that the G 'N SAVING even 
e isthe LABOR SAVING. Sth. It is a good Mower, bei 
one of the best convertible machines in use. 6th. It hasa knife 
that does not choke. 
Its other excellencies, too numerous to mention here, are 
a Ste in the circulars. Its intrinsic worth is also attested 
by award (mostly in only 3 years) of 
OVER 70 FIRST PREMIUMS! 
PRICE.—Reaper and Mower, $200—$75 on its receipt, $75 
first September, and $50 first December. Price of Self-Raking 
Reaper only $175. Considerable saving in freight to those at a 
distance who =e prior to Ist March; also liberal discount for 
payment. : 
To secure a Machine, order immediately. Though so little 
known the past season, and none ready for delivery till 1st May, 
et not two-thirds the customers could be supplied. e repu- 
on of the machine is now widely established, so that THREE 
THOUSAND will not as nearly supply the demand as twelve 
hundred did last year, and we shall also be selling four months 


ier. 
ey Order early, if you w ould not be disappointed. 

Pamphlets giving IMPARTIALLY the opinions of Farmers, 

together with orders, notes, &c., mailed to applioemts, and pre- 


P Write to us at Chicago, Ill; Dayton, Ohio, or Baltimore, 
Md., whichever is nearest to you. : ‘ ; 
J. S. WRIGHT & Co. 


“ Prairie Farmer” Works, Chicago, Feb. 20, 1856, 110-11n27 


L. ALLEN, Esq.—Dear Sir :—Your 

® Mower Alena patent) see Sass tried on my place at 
West Farms, wor! greatly to our satisfaction. It was 
then sent to our farm at East Chester, and cut the entire crop— 
some 80 acres—without repair or breakage. It does the best 
‘work in the best manner, comparative easy draught, and 
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LOWS ofallkinds. Wrought Iron Plows, 
and Plows with wrought iron‘Points. e 


LITTLE GIANT and other Corn and Cob 


Crushers. 


URR STONE and Iron Grain Mills. 
ARROWS  ; Hay and Stalk Cutters. 
QEED SOWERS, &c., in great variety. 
FELD and Garden Seeds. 
GUANO, Bone Dust, Poudrette, Super- 


phosphate of Lime, &c, 
LLEN’S IMPROVED MOWER, AND 
MOWER AND REAPER—tho best in America. 
A large assortment of the most approved Agricultural and 
Horticultural implements, of good quality and at low prices, 
For sale by R. L. ALLEN, 
109— 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


ALBANY TILE WORRS, 


Corner of Patroon and Knox-sts., Albany, N. Y. 


MPPHE SUBSCRIBERS, being the most ex- 
tensive manufacturers of DRAINING TILE in the 
United States, have on hand, in large o1 small quantities, 
for Land Draining, the following descriptions, warranted 
superior to any made in this country, hard burned, and 
over one foot in length. On orders for 10,000 or more, a 
small discount will be made. 


= 











HORSE SHOE TILE. 
4+ inch calibre, $18 per 1,000; 3} inch calibre, $15 per 
1,000 ; 24 inch calibre, $12 per 1,000. 























12 per 1,000 
Also on hand 8 inch Horse Shoe Tile for large drains, 
$8 per 100—5} inch, $40 per 1,000. Sole Tile, 4 inch cal- 


2 inch calibre 


ene ewe were sree eee 


ibre, for sink drains, $40 per 1,000—6 inch caliber Octagon 
Pipe, $20 per 100—Cornice Brick, of the pattern used in 
the City of Washington, also on hand. 
Orders respectfully solicited. Cartage free. 
Cc. & W. M’CAMMON, 
late Bascock & Van VECHTEN 
Feb. 21—110—11n38 Albany, N.Y. 


RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 
GRENOBLE HOSE—A supe- 
rior Hose, manufactured of the finest Hemp— 
a cheap and excellent sibstitute for Leather 
and Gutta Percha. It is especially recommended to Planters, 
urserymen, Fire Companies, Steamboats, Manufactories, 
Dwellings, &c. It costs less than half the price of leather, is 
lighter, stands as much pressure, is as durable, and is not sub- 
jected for its preservation to the expense of oiling or greasing, 
neither is it injured by frost. : er pat 
For sale and orders for importation received in sizes from 1 to 
7 inches in diameter, by CHARLES LENZMANN, 54 Cedar- 
st., New-York, where certificates of its superior qualities canbe 
examined, from Alfred Carson, Esq., Chief Engineer of the New- 
York Fire Department; from James McFarlan, Esq., Chief En- 
gineer of the Union Ferry Company, and also from official au- 
thorities of some of the large cities ef Europe. 110-11n24 


ILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, 
Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Importer and Dealer 
in PAPER and STATIONERY of every description. Partic- 
ar wttention paid to orders. 78-130 


A WORD TO FARMERS AND DAIRY- 


MEN.—If you have butter, potty, eggs, or any other 
articles of table use, which you will sell low for cash. please 
apply to the principal Lqee sy = in your neighborhood. 
Likely, we will put him in funds to buy of you if we can agree 
upon prices. 5 
We are in want of half a tun of nice turkeys, chickens and 
geese, every week, at our Express Produce Store, No. 33 Broad- 
way. A tun or two of first rate table butter, upon consignment, 
to sell to consumers would be very acceptable. 

Commission for effecting sales, for cash, five per cent, and 
NO OTHER CHARGES: WHATEVER. 

A. L. STIMSON, 
Agent for the Sale of Farmers’ Produce, and the purchase of 
Goods ordered by Express, No. 33 Broadway, New-York. 

REFERENCES—The American Express Company; Wells, But- 
terfield & Co. ; the Adams Express Company ; the National Ex- 
tee Company; Thompson & Co.’s Express; and Cheney, 

iske & Co.’s. 110tfn32 

















ALUABLE AND CHEAP PROPERTY 
FOR SALE IN MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
The subscriber offers his property for sale. The improvements 
are one new two-story House, with tin roof, containing seven 
rooms, beside garret and cellar the full size of the house. 
There are nearly four acres of good clay ground, with a never- 
failing stream of water running through ; ocated on the Wash- 
ington Turnpike within three minutes walk of the Railroad 
depot. The garden is well stocked with Fruit Trees of the 
choicest varieties, particularly Pears. There is also a very val- 
uable orchard of bearing Orange-Quince trees—nearly 100. 
Arare unity fora eash purchaser. Tit 





Sincerely ONWARD @. FAILE 
Woodside, Westchester, N. ¥.,Oct.17, 1366. 12 
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WHIT R’S 


Vermin Exterminator, 
IS ONE OF THE MOST 


Novel and Useful Inventions of the age. 
AFTER years of experiment Professor 


Whitaker has succeeded in discovering certain ma- 
terials which, when vaporized, are destructive to all kinds 
of vermin, and has also invented a machine for manufac- 
turing and applying these vapors. The most prominent 
Agriculturists and Chemists have pronounced it the best 
aid to the Agriculturist that has been invented. We would 
call attention to the recommendations attached in proof 
of its utility. 

We claim that it will destroy vermin upon trees, cattle, 
horses, sheep, é&c., bed-bugs, roaches, lice, &c., &c. It 
will repay the cost many.times overin its use in a single 
orchard, or in the improvement of stock upon almost any 
farm. 

fs" For circulars containing full information address 
EDWARD E. PALMER & CO., Agents, Troy, N. Y. 


I was present at a trial of Whitaker’s Vermin Exter- 
minator, upon a Jousy yearling colt belonging to Mr. John 
Morris, Jr. Scarcely ever have I seen an animal so 
completely covered with lice, yet after the use of the va- 
por as applied by the machine for only a few moments, not 
a single live one was to be found. I cannot hesitate to 
recommend the invention to stock-raisers as one which 
though novel is certainly one from which they may reap 
ten-fold its cost in asingleseason. A. VANTUYL, 

Treasurer of the Rens. Co. Agricultural Society. 


I have seenin several instances the effect of vapors on 
various insects, such as lice on eattle and worms on trees, 
as applied by Whitaker’s Vermin Exterminator, and the 
result has been uniformly complete, and notraces of them 
ever seen after one or twoapplications. I take pleasure 
in saying I think the instrument one of great importance, 
especially to those engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

E. WATERS, Chemist, Troy. 


ALBANY, Feb. 6, 1856. 
The Patent Vermin Fxterminator was used in my house 
which is situated in the center of a brick row. Previous 
to its use hundreds of roaches were nightly to be found in 
and about my kitchen premises, of course a source of 
eatannoyance. Afterthe first use of the machine but a 
ew were to be found the following morning and night ; 
it was used once or twice afterwards, since which they 
have not troubled my premises. 
Yours truly, Mrs. A. DEMPSEY. 


Mr. WuirTakeERr :—In answer to your inquiry as to the 
efficacy of your Vermin Exterminator, I would say that 
I used it upon a portion of my orchard last spring, and it 
exterminated every worm upon those trees upon which it 
was used, they bearing an excellent yield of fruit, while 
trees that it was not used upon suffered much from the 
worms, bearing but little fruit. The machines I consider 
invaluable for fruit-growers, knowing from experience 
that the cost is nothing when compared with the saving 
of fruit. ANTHONY SEILER, Brunswick. 


Proresson WHITAKER :—Dear Sir, I was present at a 
trial of 7 exterminator upon one of the most lousy 
horses 1 ever saw, and can testify to its complete success. 
Your machine must be of great importance to stock raisers. 

Yours &c., B. STARBUCK, Troy, N. Y. 


A RARE CHANCE FOR YOUNG MEN. 


The rights forthe sale of Whitaker’s Exterminator for 
States and counties will be sold forasmall sum. To young 
men of enterprise this offers a rare chance, for by the in- 
vestment of a few dollars a profitable return is sure. , A 
most liberal discount willbe made to those owning rights. 
This inventionis one which has only to be shown to every 
farmer, stock-raiser and housekeeper to insure its sale. 


For full information, address, EDWARD E. PALMER 
&CO., Agents, Troy, N. Y. —111n49 








THE LITTLE 

~ GIANT 
CORN and COB CRUSH- 
ER, to work with one or 
more horses, the best ma- — 
chine in use for this purpose. *-——® 


For sale, of various sizes ~~ 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 







and prices, by 





THE NIMBLE GIANT, 

Being one of the latest improved iron 
GRAIN MILLS 

for grinding corn, oats, &c. 
This machine works with great rapid- 
¥ ity with two horses, or when driven by 
water or steam. It is simple, not liable 
to get out of order, and durable. Price, $55, with two 
iev es attached for — the bran and coarse meal’; 
and with cast steel cob-breaking attachment, for making 
cob meal, $65. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction, or 
the purchase money returned. 
Forsaleby R.L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., N. Y. 










[HE “ CALIFORNIA FARMER,” devot- 


ed to Agriculture, Stock Breeding, and the useful sciences. 





Je indisputable. 
Wee. DAY. 


Subscriptions received at the Resident Editor’s Office, No. 119 
Washington-st., R. ple copies sent whem ordered. 
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AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


HE attention of Farmers and blanters is 


orders formore than $100,000 worth, reoeived since the com- 
t of the present year, but having greatly enlarged my 





respectfully called tothe above invaluable pound, for 
their approaching spring planting. 

The Manufacturer begs to assure his friends and patrons, that 
they may always depend upon being supplied with a Genuine 
and UNIFORM article, for he constantly superintends, in person, 
the entire process of manufacture and putting up for sale. 

This article has now been before the community for a period 
of five years, during which time it has been analyzed by a large 
number of Chemists in different places; has been TRIED by 
farmers upon every kind of soil, in nearly @very State in the 
Union, with almost unvarying success. 

In response to my prsposition, two years since, to allow any 
responsible farmers or Agricultural Societies to take, free of 
cost, a quantity of it wherever they might find it on sale, and 
give it the most searching practical trials, I am happy to be 
able to statethat many of the most influential Agricultural So- 
eieties have made such trials, and have pronounced their un- 
qualified approbation of it as a valuable and paying manure. 

Please refer, for proof of this, among others, to the Reports of 
the “‘ Massachusetts State Farm” for 1855, and for the present 
year. 

Perhaps one of the best proofs of its value is the greatly in- 

ereased demand, unprecedented in the history of artificial fer- 
tilizers, and not equaled by guano itself. I have now (Feb. Ist( 


works, adding the new factories of which a water-side view is 
given above, I hope to be able to supply orders to any extent 
that may be required. ‘ 

As there are a large numberof Superphosphates in market, 
for the valueof which I would not like to be responsible, I 
earnestly request all purchasing to be carefulto get the GEN- 
UINE article, either from myself or my accredited agents, who 
are alwaysof acknowledged respectability. For the Superphos- 
phate purchased from such houses, I hold myself responsible for 
its good character. 

The Superphosphate is packed in bags holding 159 lbs. each, 
and in barrels containing about 300 lbs. each. No charge is 
made for bags or barrels. In small quantities I will deliver it 
—cartage free—on board any vessel or railroad leaving New- 
York City, for one dollar per tun. 

CASH PRICE, $45 per tun of 2,000 lbs. 

Orders (stating whether in bags or barrels) to be addressed to 

C. B. DEBURG, (Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer,) 
Williamsburg, L. I. 
(Factories two blocks south of Peck-slip Ferry.) 

N. B.—Pamphlets with full directions sent on application. 

109—116n 
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UPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME—Of 


Hoyt, DeBurg, and Mapes’s manufacture. 


BET No. 1 Peruvian GUANO. 
BONE DUST, ground and sawings. 


Poudrette, Tafeu, Plaster of Paris. 

Purchasers may depend upon getting these manures of best 
quality. For sale by . L. ALLEN, 

189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


SHORT HORN BULL FOR SALE. 


ACHEM, (935) American Herd Book, vol. 

2d, got by imported Wolviston, (1109) a Princess Tribe Bull, 
bred by Mr. trepheneon, of Durham, England. Sachem is three 
years old, past, and a very fine animal in all respects, and has 
roved himself a first-rate stock getter... A_year. ing bull and a 


few cows also for sale. <r. 8 
New Hamburg, Dutchess Co., N. ¥. 
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MP HOROUGH-BRED DEVON CATTLE, 
AND ESSEX PIGS, FOR SALE. 

The subscriber. now offers for sale a few superior Devon Heif- 
ers, bred by himself entirely from recently imported stock, and 
in calf by his last imported bull, “OMER PASHA,” winner of 
the F[RST PRIZE, as yearling, at the Royal Show of England 
in 1855; as also a number of young Bulls and heifers, the get of 
his three imported Bulls ‘ MEGUNTICOOK,” “MAY-BOY,” 
and “OMER'PASHA,” and out of imported Cows, or their 
progeny. 

Also, constantly on hand, ESSEX PIGS, bred from the best 
imported stock. 

For full particulars as to age, price, pedigree, &c., eddress, 

C. 8. WAINWRIGHT, 


1246n108—119N9 Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 





ARGE LOP-EARED RABBITS.—The 

above Rabbits for sale, in pairs or single. They are 

pewatiteny marked of various colors, and are pure and well 
red. 


Address, 8S. W. RODMAN, Boston, Mass., 
1247n108— 9 Or the Editor of this Paper. 


HOICE POULTRY.—SEED POTA- 
TOES.—The subscriber has for sale ASIATIC, SEA- 
BRIGHT BANTAMS and GAME FOWLS, at very reasona- 
ble rates—all warranted PURE. 
Ican also furnish the superior CLINTON POTATOES at 
$1 per peck. Ajlorders promptly attended to. 
WM. FULMER, 


109—112n6 gumintertie, N. J. 
Rvssian FOWLS.—A few pairs of very 


choice Fowls of this breed may be obtained by applying 
te the subscriber immediately. H. L. HyDk, 
18502108-11N12 Mystie, Ct. 











O FARMERS AND GARDENERS.— 
Your attention is called to the Manures manufactured by 
the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY from the con- 
tents of the sinks and privies of New-York city, and free from 
offensive odor, called 
POUDRETTE AND TAFEU. 

Poudrette is composed‘of two-thirds night soil and one-third 
decomposed vegetable fiber. Tafeu is composed of three- 
fourths night soil,and one-fourth No. 1Peruvian Guano. | 

These manures are cheaper and better adapted for raising 
Corn, Garden Vegetables and Grass, than any other in market. 
Can be put in contact with the seed without injury, and causes 
Corn and seeds to come up sooner, ripen two weeks earlier, and 
yeild one-third more than o! her manures, and is a SURE PRE- 

ENTIVE ofthe Cut Worm. i 

Two bbls. Poudrette or 100 Ibs. Tafeu, will manure an acre of 
Corn in the hill, Tafeu 1% cents per pound. Poudrette $2 per 
barrel, or $1 50 for any ey over seven barrels, delivered on 
board vessel or railroad free from any charge for package or 
cartage. A pamphlet, containing every information, sent, post- 
paid, to any one sending their address to 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
109—113n17 ~ No. 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 
HE LAWTON BLACKBERRY is the 
queen of all berries—of most magnificent proportions, ex- 
uisite flavor, and delicate texture.—Springfield, Mass., Repub- 
ican, Sept 4, 1855. : : 

Description of the Plant.—This is an original and entirely dis- 
‘tinct variety, and not, as some suppose, the ‘‘ New-Rochelle 
Blackberry,” improved by cultivation, (the plants which abouod 
in that neighborhood being no better than those growing wild in 
every other part of the country.) It differs in shane, size and 
quality from every other knownvariety. For descriptive vircu- 
lars and general directions for garden culture, Wen! planta- 
tions and pruning, ress, WM. LAWTON, 

New-Rochelle, N. Y., or No.54 Wall-st. 

N. B.—Plants will be furnished at a reduced rate to societies 

and clubs. 11—tfn42 


THE SCHOOL BELL, 
A LARGE QUARTO WEEKLY PAPER, 


designed for the amusement and instruction of youth, con- 
taining choice stories, poetry, games, puzzles, familiar science 
and the news of the day, adapted to the wants and wishes o: 
scholars in our pele and private schools. Edited and published 
Y STEPHEN ANGELL, Morrisania, N. Y. 
TERMS.—Single copy: by mail, a year, 75 cents ; five copies, 
$3 ; tencopies, $5, and at same rate for larger numbers. 

We will send ten copies for ten weeks, to one address, for one 
dollar, and at the end of that time the subscription can be re- 
newed, + 

Twenty copies, postage aid to any part of the United States, 
312, and at the samerate for that number for a shorter period— 
thus, for $1, we send 20 copies free of postage for one month. 

Postage on the School Bell, throughout Westchester Co., free ; 
within the State, 31-4 cents aquarter, paid in advance ; and to 
any part of the United States, 6 1-2 cents. 


YANDOT PROLIFIC CORN FOR 


SALE.—The greatest agricultural wonder oi the age.— 

Plant only one kernel, in hills four feet apart, at the north, and 
five to six at the south—yield 150 bushels per acre. 

For circulars giving full particulars, ad 














J. C. THOMPSON; 
108111 AANI Tompkinsville, Staton Island, N.Y. 














ISH GUANO.—The NARRAGANSETT 
MANUFACTUING COMPANY, of Providence, R. I., 

are now prepared to execute orders for their FISH GUANO. 
They have prepared their Guano after two methods. One by 
chemically treating, cooking and then drying and grinding the 
fish toa powder. This is putin bags and sold at $45 per tun. 
The other variety is prepared as above (with the exception of 
drying and grinding) +. and is then combined with an absorbant 
which is in itself a valuable fertilizer, and sold at two dollars 
per bbl. containing about 200 lbs. The compost is of great 
strength, and must bea very efficient fertilizer, as it is com- 
posed in great ee of simple flesh and bones of fish. 

Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of Boston, has made an analysis of the 
Powder, and says: 

“ It is similar to the Peruvian Guano incompositiqn, with the 
exception that the ammonial matter is dried flesh, of fish. and not 

et putrefied, so as tobe ammoniacal. It will, however, pro- 

uce ammonia b bee pene yer in the soil. One hundred grai 
of this manure, dried finely pulverized, was submitted to 
analysis, with the following result : 

YsiIs. 


ANAL 
Ammonial matter (flesh or fish) - = = 48.06 
Phosphate of Lime - = = = =) $3.90 
CarbonateofLime - - - - - = 7.60 
SulphateofLime - - - - - = 6.40 
PotashofSoda - - - - - = = 410 
100.00 


Respectfully your obedient servant, 
CHARLES T. JACKSON, 
Assaser to the State of Massachusetts.” 
__ Dr. Jackson’s opinion of our Guano is expressed in the follow 
ing ngve: Boston, March 9, 1855. 

8. B. HaLLipay, Esq.—Dear sir: In reply to your letter, I 
would stute my entire confidence inthe superiority of a properly 
prepared artificial guano, made from fishes, over that of the nat- 
ural guano of birds, obtained from the coast of Peru. 

It is obvious that more of the nitro-geneous, or ammonia- 
producing substances, exist in fish prepared after your method, 
than are found in any guano, and hence the artificial prepara- 
tion will go further in the fertilization of a soil. 

The ammoniacal salts act chiefly in bringing the foliage intoa 
healthy and luxuriant condition, arid thus causes the plant to 
absorb more of the phosphate and other necessary saltsand sub- 
stances from the soil, and more carbonic acid from the air.» The 
carbonate of ammonia, also, is a solvent for humus, and it quick- 
ly saturates any injurious acid salts that may exist in the soil, 
and forms from some of them valuable fertilizers. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. T. JACKSON, M. D., Statate Assayer, &c. 

_, This manure is offered to agriculturists with the assurance of 
its becoming one of the most popular to be obtained. The Com- 
pany are ready to establish agencies at such places as are desir- 
able for the convenience of farmers. As the supply for the sea- 
son is rather limited, the Company would esteem.it a favor to 
have orders forwarded early to enable them to lay down at their 
agencies the requisite quantities in proper time for use. Orders 
may be addressed to to the Company at Providence, or to R. L. 
Allen, New-York ; R. H. Pease, Albany; Geo. Buck, artford. 
S. B. HALLIDAY, Agent, 

: No. 22 West Water-st., Providence, R. I. 

Providence, Jan. 15, 1856. 109—114n16 


BONE 
Superphosphate of Lime. 
L S. HOYT’S SUPERPHOSPHATE of 
© LIME, as a TOP-DRESSING, applied early in the 
Spring, upon Grain and Grass lands, will increase the yield se 
much asto insure its free use in this way, as well as its gen- 


eral oo in the usual way to all the various crops where 
a SAFE, ACTIVE and LASTING Fertilizer is i 

A Pamphlet descriptive of my SUPERPHOSPHATE OF 
LIME, containing analyses, certificates, &c., may be had gratis, 


on application to . S. H . 
194 Water-st., New-York. 


MAPES’ SUPER-PHOSHATE of LIME, 


The best fertilizer known. 
Mapes’ Nitrogenized Super- phosphate of Lime, 23s ct$. per Ib 
do. 0. do. 2%do. do 


Ss 
Do. Improved d ‘ 
do. do. of do. do. 
FRED. McCREADY, 
143 Fulton-st., N. Y. 








10. 0. do. 
In sacks of 160 lbs. each. 
110—11n26 


1000 TUNS OF DeBURG’S NO. 1 
; SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 

We take pleasure in informing the Agricultural com- 
munity that we are Sole Agents in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for DeEBURG’S Original and Genuine SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE OF LIME, warranted of superiority, the 
cheapest manure in the world. Farmers and Dealers 
supplied at low prices. 

EXTRA QUALITY LAND PLASTER. 
§,000 barrels Extra Quality Land Plaster, selected for its 
— qualities. 

10,000 bushels of same in bulk. 

10,000 barrels best quality Ordin Land Plaster, equai 
to the best usually sold, at the low price of 20 cts. 
per bushel, or $1 10 cents per barrel, with a de- 
duction for large lots. 

25,000 bushels of same in bulk. 

1,000 barrels Calcined Plaster. 

1,000 barrels Casting Plaster. 

500 barrels Dentist Plaster. 

5,000 barrels Hydraulic Cement. 

1,000 barrels True Roman Cement, + 
PERUVIAN GUANO, POUDRETTE, MEXICAN 
GUANO, GROUND CHARCOAL, «ac. 

FRENCH, RICHARDS & CO. 


At the Steam Plaster Mills, junction of York-aventie and 
Callowhill-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 110—12n31 


- MAPES’ 
NITROGENIZED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


OF LIME. 


mpuis NEW FERTILIZER will now be 
furnished at the same price as the Improved Supe 

hate of Lime, with increased quantities of nitrogenous “= = 
betag much stronger than vian Guano, and for cold or very 
poor soils, is the best manure known. For IMPROVED RESULTS, 
it surpasses all others, and in LASTING POWER exceeds Guano. 








cts. ja 
\10-1ia25. - PRED’K MeC. 'Y, 143 Fultor-st., N.Y. 








For sale in bags of 160 lbs. aS 2 pound. 
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KEEP YOUR EYE ON YOUR NEIGHBORS. 


—o— 


Take care of them. Don’t let them stir 
without watching. They may do something 
wrong if you do. To be sure, you never 
knew them to do anything very bad, but it 
may be on your account that they have not. 
Perhaps, if it had not been for your kind care 
they might have disgraced themselves and 
familiesa longtime ago. Therefore, don’t 
relax any effort to keep them where they 
ought tobe ; never mind your own business, 
that will take care ofitself. There is a man 
passing along—there, he is looking over the 
fence into his neighbor’s garden—be suspi* 
cious of him, perhaps he contemplates steal- 
ing something some of these dark nights; 
there is no knowing what queer fancies he 
may have got into his head. If you see any 
symptoms of any one passing outofthe path 
of rectitude, don’t say anything to the erring 
individual about it, but tell every one else 
that you can see, and be particular to see a 
great many. It is a good way to circulate 
such things, and, though.it may not benefit 
yourself, or any one else in particular, it 

. will be something equally important about 
some one else. Do keep something going— 
silence is adreadful thing. If, after all your 
watchful care, you can’t see anything out of 
the way in any one, you may be sure it is 
not because they have done anything bad; 
perhaps, in an unguarded moment, you lost 
sight of them—throw out hints that they are 
no better than they should be—that you 
should not wonder if people found out what 
they were after a while, and that they may 
not carry their heads so high. Keep it ago- 
ing, and some one will take the hint, and be- 
gin to help you after a while—then there will 
be music, and everything will work to a 
charm. 





Sytioeistic Reasoninc.—Epimenides says ; 
The Cretans are always liars ; now he was 
himselfa Cretan ; therefore he lied; there- 
fore the Cretans are not liars; therefore 
Epimenides has not lied; therefore the Cre- 
tans are liars. 





A Michigan paper says: “ The snow in 
this vicinity is two feet deep,” whereupon 
the Somerset Whig remarks: ‘ That's 
nothing ; it is two knees deep about here !” 

Well, that’s nothing ; we’ve seen a man 
measuring it his two hips deep, about here, 
and he did’nt near touch bottom.—Eb. 





A word of kindness is to the grieving heart 
what a drop of dew is to the drooping leaf, 
renewing its life and recalling its fleeting 
hopes. 








Matrimony should be a stereoscope, in 
which two hearts, though they may slightly 
differ, appear to the observer as one. 








se@Civs Prices.—Occasionally persons 
who have at some former period obtained their paper 
at a club rate, are inthe habit of sending their single sub- 
scriptions at the former price. Thus, one who sent $5 
for the three names last year, now sends his own single 
subscription forthe two papers, at $1 67, saying, “ This 
isthe price I paid last year. One of the old club is dead: 
andthe other has movedaway.” Clubs must contain the 
full number specified in our terms, and all commence at 
the same time. They may be at different Post-Offices. 


‘When less than the regular price is sent, we shali here- 
after give credit for only a proportional time. 
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g@s Back NumBers anp Back VoLumes.— 
We have nomore of these to spare, previous to Vol. XII 
—ourentire extra edition up to that time having been 
exhausted. 

Of Vols. XII, XIII and XIV, we have several srts, 
which will be furnished so long as they last, at $1, un- 
bound, or $1 50, neatly bound in muslin. 

Of the present Volume, previous to March, we have 
only complete sets from No. 1, (October,) witha few ex- 
tra copies of October, November and December, but none 
of January and February—the unexpected number of new 
subscribers beginning withthe year having exhausted all 
the copies of those two months, except such as are kept 
in full sets. 

New subscribers, or those renewing, can begin with the 
Volume in October, or with March or April. 





3a How To cet THe AcGricuLturist.—A 
great number of persons are deterred from subscribing for 
a paper they really need or desire, simply because of the 
trouble of sending for it. If you wish the Agriculturist, 
take a piece of paper, large or small, and wiite simply 
your name, Post-office, County, and State, (as plainas you 
can,) fold the money in it,inclose the whole in an envelop 
—see that it is well fastened with gum, wafers or paste— 
and mail it to the Eitor, as directed om the first page. 
Here is a model letter—we print all it contained : 
‘*Hartrorp, Conn., Feb. 12, 1856. 
“Send American Agriculiurist one year, beginning with 
the February. number, 1856, to George W. Jackson, James 
Furmen, and Oscar Mumford, at Hartfora, Sante Co., 
Conn. Inclosed are three dollars. O. M.” 
By simply changing the Post-office, names, &c., this 
letter will answer for every subscription—though we are 
always glad to have every oneinclose in the same envelop 
sketches of methods of cultivation, experiments, condi- 
ion of crops, &c., in their own neighborhoods. 
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American SAgriculturist. 


FIFTEENTH VOLUME 
A Leading and Standard Agricultural Journal, 
devoted to the development and improvement of every 
department of Soil Culture, and adapted equally to the 
circumstances and wants of those who cultivate sMALL 
PLoTs of ground Or LARGE FARMS. 
It is designed to collect and communicate PLAIN, PRA® 
TICAL, and RELIABLE information upon the 

Selection of Seeds; the BEst method of preparing 
the ground for, and cultivating the various Field 
and Garden Crops; Fruit Growing; Care, Treat- 
ment and Improvement of all kinds of Domestic 
Animals; the Construction and Embellishment of 
Farm Buildings ; Housing, Preserving, and Mar- 
keting the Products of the Farm, Orchard, Garden 
and Dairy; and to the Domestic or Household 
labors of the Rural Home. . 

The proprietor of the Agriculturist—having been traine d 
from childhood to the active labors of a large farm em- 
bracing a varied culture, and having devoted a dozen 
years to studying the principles lying at the foundation 
of improved soil culture in schools, in, the field, in the 
laboratory, and in traveling for observation—trusts that he 
will be able to set before the readers of this journal such 
acollection of sound and practical information as will be 
to each a continual source of valuable knowledge. 

Having no connection, directly or indirectly, with any 
other business whatever, and owning and controling the 
columns of this paper, the Editor claims to be entirely 
independent of all influences which, under other circum- 
stances, might be supposed to modify or govern his opin- 
ions or teachings. 

Those gentlemen whose labors have contributed so 
much in years past to the value of the pages of the Agri- 
culturist, still feel a lively interest in its continued and 
increased prusperity, and they promise their editorial 
assistance. [Og The best editorial aid to be found in the 
country will be continually sought for. 

The matter of each number will be prepared with refer- 
ence to the month in which it is dated, and will be prompt 
ly and regularly mailed at least one day before the be 
ginning of the monthin which it is dated. 

TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy one year........ seb ab ee nas ske $1 00 
Bix COPIES OME PROX .-...cccecetacesccs 5 00 
Ten copies One year .....6.. ssescesees 8 00 


And an extra copy to the Postmaster or other 
person making up a Club of Ten. 
(C= In addition to the above rates : 


Postage to Canada..........eeeeeees 12 cents 
Postage to Europe.......-... Sepeees 24 cents. 
Delivered in New-York city be 5% situa 12 cents. 


The paper is considered paid for wherever it is sent, 
and’ will be promptly discontinued when the time for 
which it is ordered expires. 

Every Subscriber and every Postmaster is respectfully 
requested to act as agent for this paper. 

All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 

ORANGE JUDD, 
No. 189 Water-st., 
New-York. 
WEEKLY NEWS, MARKET REPORTS, &C. 

By an arrangement with Messrs. Raymond, Wesley é& 
Co , Proprietors of the New York Daily, Semi- Weekly and 
Weekly TIMES, the Editor of the Agriculturist :s“en 
gaged to prepare the Agricultural Department of their 
papers, including the Reports of the New-York Cat- 
tle Markets, &c. The WEEKLY TIMES contains all 
the matter relating to these subjects, which embrace 
extended and reliable reports of the sa'es, transactions 
and prices of farm and garden produce, live tock, &c., 
together with full and comprehensive intelligence of a 
general character from all parts ofthe world. 

Those desiring it will be furnished by the Proprietor of 
the Agriculturist with the two papers combined, as follows : 

TERMS—Of American Agriculturist and Weekly Times, 


One copy of both papers one year ...... $2 00 
_ Three copies of both papers one year.... 5 25 
Ten copies of both papers one year.....17 00 








y@e Asx Acents For Recripts.— The 
AvuTuHorizEp Acents of the American Agriculturist are 
furnished with the regular printed Office receipts, which 
are signed with a pen at the bottom and upon the left 
margin, by the Proprietor. When these are presented, 
no one need have the least hesitancy in receiving them, 
as they are given out only to responsible persons. 

se~ Persons forwarding money by mail 
may Consider the arrival of the paper an acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the money. 


fa _ 
Printed, by R. Cunnington, 189 Water=st. 











